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MAY  1,  1947 

The  Crop  Reporting  3oard  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes, 
the  following  report  for  the  tTnited  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  corres- 
pondents, field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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2j  Acreage  for  all  purposes.    27  Indicated  May  1, , 1947.     3j  10  Southern  States? 
.  California  also  included  for  Early  Potatoes.    4/lncludes  some  quantities  not 
harvested,    5/  Percent  of  previous  year's  crop. 
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MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 
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l/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 
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GENERAL    CROP    REPORT  AS 


MAY    1 ,  1947 


Prospects  for  spring—  sewn  crops  on  May  1  were  still  dimmed  "by  the  "backwardness 
of  the  season,  but  fall-sown  crops  showed  improvement*    Ample  to  excessive  moisture 
in  most  areas  has  been  a  factor  in  delaying  spring  work  past  the  optimum  time* 
Farmers  have  "been  una.ble  to  complete  seeding  of  intended  acreages  of  spring  grains, 
particularly  oats©    If  May  weather  permits,  farmers  will  shift  to  corn  and  other 
crops  for  which  the  best  planting  dates  come  later 0    This  could  result  in  a  larger 
aggregate  production,  since  corn  produces    more  oer  acre  than  oats  in  the  affected 
areas,,    Perhaps  more  oil  crops  will  be  planted  than  farmers  intended  earlier „  The 
condition  of  fall— sown  crops,  particularly  winter  wheat,  is  rather  uniformly 
good*    Grasses,  meadows  and  pastures  have  developed  slowly,  but  are  reported  in 
good  condition©    Hay  stocks  remain  relatively  large,  though  they  have  been  exhausted 
in  some  local  areas  by  late  feeding  requirements*    Fruit  has  progressed  slowly 
east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  but  will  be  susceptible  to  damage  by  May  frosts* 

Winter  wheat  has  suffered  less  acreage  loss  than  indicated  earlier  and  has 
improved  in  condition  in  prac  tically  all  major  areas,,    Production  is  now 
expected  to  ey.ceed  a  billion  bushels  for  the  first  time  in  history,,    Eye  yields 
are  expected  to  be  above  average  on  a  relatively  small  acreage  for  harvest,  with 
production  above  last  year*    Spring  truck  crops  are  expected  to  produce  about  one- 
eighth  less  than  last  gear's  record  tonnage,  but  will  be  above  average 0  Early 
potatoes,  except  in  Texas  and  California,  were  planted  later  than  usual  and  have 
developed  s lowly 0    Production  for  late  spring  harvest  is  now  estimated  only  a.bout 
two- thirds  as  large  as  last  yerr„     The  hay  crop  will  be  smaller  than  in  either 
of  the  past  2  years,  but  a  relatively  large  carry— over  of  old  hay  will  furnish  an 
ample  supply    er  animal  unit©    Pasture  condition  is  lower  than  on  May  1  of  the 
past  2  years,  but  above  average-o 

Eainfell  during  April  was  heavy  over  most  of  the  country  from  the  Central 
°<reat  Plains  eastwerda    Double  the  normal  amount  of  rain  fell  in  a  large  area 
extending  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  across  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  to 
southern  Michigan,  and  on  the  east-central  Gulf  coast*    Much  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  the  Caro linos  received  "below-normal  rainfall,  which t gave 
that  area  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  excessive  moisture  previously* 
Less  than  half  the  usual  amount  of  rain  fell  in  most  of  California,  Arizona, 
Few  Mexico  and  much  of  Texas*     In  Arizona,  -particularly,   the  dry  condition  is. 
serious*     Irrigation  water  r,piaears  ample  in  most  northern  mountain  areas  relying 
upon  storage  facilities,  but  areas  dependent  upon  stream  flow  may  become  short* 
An  area  centering  in  Arizona  continues  in  critically  short  supply.  Temperatures 
averaged  near  normal  in  most  of  the  country,  but 'extremes  were  registered  from 
below  freezing  to  80  degrees  in  several  sections*     It  was  warmer  than  usual  along 
the  eastern,  Gulf  and  west  coasts,  but  cooler  than  usual  in  the  Forth  Central  and 
Fortheas.t  regions 0    Fights  generally  were  cool  over  most  of  the  country'* 

Field  work  was  freauently  interrupted  by  April  weather  in  most  of  the 
country*     Spring  arrived  early  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Gtates  and  Few  Mexico,  per- 
mitting an  early  start  on  spring  plantings*    The  situation  has  continued  favorable 
there  excopt  that  some  sections  were  becoming  dry,  including  much  of  California0 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  spring  work  is  delayed,  varying  from  nearly  normal 
in  the  Mountain  States  to  2  or  3  weeks  late  in  the  eastern  Corn  Pelt*  Some 
improvement  occurred  in  the  South,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  the  backwardness^ 
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resulting  from  February  and  March  conditions.    Intermittent  rains,  even  though 
rainfall  was  below  normal  in  some  areas ,  kept  fields  so  wet  that  preparation  and 
seeding  was  delayed  well  past  optimum  dates. 

Seeding  of  spring  grains  has  "been  greatly  retarded  in  the  central  pa^rt  of 
the  country.    This"  will  result  in  a  significant  shift  from  acreage  plans  reported 
in  March.    Reporters  in  North  Central  States,  except  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
where  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  seed,  say  that  seedings  of  small  grains  may  fall 
from  10  to  30  percent  below.,  the  planned  acreages  in  various  States.     Oats  are 
chiefly  affected,  "barley  to  some  extent  and  spring  wheat  only  slightly..    These  de- 
creases may  "be  offset  "by  increases  in  acreages  of  corn,  soybeans  and  perhaps  flax 
if  the  cost  and  supplies  of  seed  pormits.    Seeded  fields  are  coming  up  to  good 
stands.    Soil  moisture  is  ample  and  rapid  development  is. expected  if  May  weather  is 
warm.    Last  year  the  season  was  unusually  early  and  seeding  of  practically  all 
grains  was  completed  by  May  1.    This  year,  however,  spring  work  was  just  starting 
in  northernmost  areas.  Plowing  for  corn,  soybeans  and  other  late  crops  has  thus  bee: 
delayed  but  with  modern  mechanical  equipment  to  do  the  work  little  apprehension  is 
felt  on  this  score,  as  yet.    Seeding  of  rice,  though  checked  temporarily  in  Arkansa: 
by  rain'-,  is  well  advanced.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  corn  planting  is 
far  behind  schedule  and  in  the  South  cotton  planting  also  is  delayed. 

•Growth  of  winter  wheat  was  generally  slow  during  April,  though  progress  was 
faster  at  the  end  of  the  month.     It  was  only  at  the  jointing  stage  in  southern 
Kansas  on  May  1,  but  a  year  ago  it  was  at  the  "boot"  stage.    Soil  moisture  appeared 
ample  from  New  Mexico  throughout  the  Great.  Plains  as  well  as  across  the  northern 
wheat  belt.    Acreage  abandonment  is  indicated  at  k.6  percent,  only  about  a  third 
of  average.    Winter  oats,  which  make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  oats  acreage 
in  the  10  Southern  States,  were  reported  in  better  than  average  condition.    Some  . 
fields  are" heading.    The  shortage  of  nitrates  for  top-dressing  may  result  in  rer 
latively  low  yields.  Rye  production  is  estimated,  at  25  million  bushels,  more 
than  last  year,  but  only  about  two-thirds  of  average.    Yields  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed average.    Fall  sown  barley  is  reported  in  uniformly  good  condition,  except 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  where  frost'  damage  is  still  apparent. 

Grass  and  pa-sturos  got  a  late  start ,  but  are  in  prOlsiaing  condition. 
Hay  condition  is  rather  uniformly  good,  indicating"  a'  crop  of  about  100  million 
tons.    First  cuts  &f  alfalfa  have  been  made  in  only  a  few  areas,  in  contrast  with 
general  cutting  as  far  north  as  Kansas  and  "Virginia  a  year  ago.     Pastures  were  not 
in  use  yet  in  northern  States  and  in  earlier  areas  were  still  being  supplemented 
with  hay.    Kansas  wheat  pastures  were  utilized  during  much  of  April.  Pasture 
condition  at  82  percent  of  normal  compared  with  8^-  and  87  in  the  past  two  years, 
exceeds  most  other  recent  years  .    Range  pastures  are  late  east  of  the  Rockies., 
and  dry  and  short  in  the  Southwest  from  Western  Texas  to  California,  but  good 
in  most  northern  areas.    Rain  is  needed  to  maintain  growth  in  various  sections. 
Range  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  good  condition  "■•except  in  the  dry  Southwest. 

Eairy  cows  "vers  well  fed  and  continued  record  production  in  April,  though 
fewer  in  number  than  last  year.    Total  production  was  slightly  higher  than  last 
April  and  only  1  percent  below  that  of  April  19^-5.    But  the-  seasonal  upswing  was 
delayed  and  on  May  1  production  per  cow  was  -lower  than  on  May  1,  19^-6.    Egg  pro- 
duction in  April  was  below  that  of  April  19^6  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
well  above  average,  both  in  total  and  per  layer.    The  number  of  chicks  and  young 
chickens  on  farms  is  6  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  downward  trend  in 
poultry  numbers  continues . 
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Aggregate  production  of  spring  season  truck  cropo  for  the  fresh  market,  although 
loss  than  last  yonr,  is  one- sixth  above  average*    The  season  in  most  spring  areas 
is  1  to  3  weeks  later  than  usual.     Smaller  production  than  last 'year  is  in  pros- 
pect for  all  spring  crops  except  snap  beans,  cantaloups,  Honey  Dei/  melons  and 
water me Ions ♦  •    Redttofcions  range  from,  about  one-fourth  to  onc—lialf  for  cabbage,  egg- 
plant, onions,  green  peas,  green  poppers  and. 'tomatoes,  but  of  these  only  onions 
and  green  peas  are  ev:rooted  to  be  >clow  average*    Production  of  green  lima  beans, 
boots,  Honey  Dei/  melons,  shallots  end  spine eh  also  is  expected  to  fall  bslow 
average,  but  the  reductions  from  last  year  arc  less  marked*    Early  reports  indicate 
about  one- twelfth  loss  truck  crop  acreage  fur  harvest  than  last  year,  but  still  well 
above  avoraao.     The  intended  acreage  of  truck  crops  for  processing  is  about  2  per- 
cent 1  ss  than  the  191-6  planted  acreage,    deductions  are  planned  for  all  processing 
crops  except  green  lima  'beans,  sweet  corn  and  pimiontos.     The  enning  beet  acreage 
may  be  r  third  below  that  of  1946  with  significant  reductions  for  kraut  cabbage  and 
pickling  cucumbers,  but  smaller  reductions  for  other  vegetables*..- - 

Prospects  for  practically  all  fruit  and  "nub  crops  continued  favorable  during 
April,     In  many  fruit  areas  of  the  East  and  Kidwnst,  frost  occurred  on  the  nights 
of  Key  7  end  8,     It  Is  too  early  bo  evaluate  the  extent  of  any  possible  damage. 
Pruit  is  developing  later  than  usual  east  of  tho  P.ockics  but  earlier  than  usual  in 
the  West,    Another  large  poach  crop  is  in  prospect  with  a  record  production  esti- 
mated for  the  10  early  southern  States,  -  A  large  crop  is  expected  in  California, 
Prospects  for  the  1947-48  citrus  crops  continue  favorable  in  ell  producing  States, 

WINTER  eZPAT?    A  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,025,789,000  bushels  is  now.  indicated  — 

about  17  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  crop  of  874  million 
bushels 'produced  in  1946*    lay  1  indicated  production  is  53  million  bushels  above 
April  1  prospects  and  compares  with  the  1936-45  average  of  Goo, 893, 000  bushels. 
The  54,294,000  acres  remaining  for  harvest  is  ,12  percent  more  than  last  year,  5.3 
percent  more  than  the-  10-year  average,  end  the  largest  harvested  acreage  since  1919, 

The  r. crer.ee  not  harvested  for  grain  is  expected  to  be  4*6  percent  of  the 
total, acreage  seeded 'last  fall,  compared  with  7,1  percent  last  year  and  the  overage 
of  14*1  percent**..  4' he  seeded  acreage  is  now  estimated  at  56, 94.1,000  acres,  about 
half  a  million '  acres  above  the'  estimate  published  in  becumbor  1946,    The  prospect iv-: 
yield  is  18,9  bushels  per  harvested  'acre,    This  Would' 'he*- third,  highest  of  record  a: 
compares  with  18,0  bushels  in  1946  and  tho  average  of  16.1  bushels* 

b"heat  or  me  through,  the  winter  in  unusually  good  condition,  end  production 
prospects  improved  during  April, •   A'  fairly  large  acreage  of  volunteer  vhoat  is' 
expected' to  be  harvested  in  the  southwestern  winter  vheat  area  including  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  •  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  eastern  Colorado*-  '..'inter  loss  of  acreage 
is  very  light  in  nearly  all  ereas,  except. in  north  central  Montana,  whero  ice  for- 
mation caused  heavy  loss*    Only  moderate  loss  of  acreage ' occurred  in  Illinois  end 
Missouri  from  water  standing  on  low  land*- 

Yield  prospects  improved  during  April  in  most  wheat  sections*    Cool,  wet 
woathcr,    >xcept  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  further  retarded  plant  .dcx~elopmcnt  and 
prevented  excessive  growth.    As  a  result  the  crop  is  about  10  days  to  2  weeks 
behind  development  at  this  time  last  year.     Soil  moisture  conditions  over  the  Great 
P3:  ins  area  are  the  best  in  years,-    Some  shortage  of  moisture,  however,  is  develop- 
ing in  the  Lev;  Polling  plains  of  Texas,  Ln'  Idaho,  and  in  the  dry  land  sections  of 
California  and  Arizona*-    i\  general  short-' gc  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  for  the  usual 
top  dressing  of  Wheat  fields  is  reported  in  the  southeastern  States* 

hecorrl  wheat  crops  are-  in  prospect  .''or  sovoral  States,  including  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,-  Texas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado*-   The  May  1  for-. cast  of  263  million  bushols 
for  Kansas  exceeds  the  previous  record  1931  crop  of  252  million  bushels* 
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OATS  (10  Southern  States);      The  May  1  reported  condition  of  oats  at  75 .percent 

in    this  group  of  States  compares  with  69  percent 
a  year  ago.    However,  the  reported  condition  of  the'  crop  is  slightly  beio"-  that 
of  last  year  in  all  these  Stater,  except  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.    In  Oklahoma, ,  generally,  •  the  oats  crop  is  late  hut  favorable  weather 
during  April  has  hastened- growth.    Although  the  condition  in  Texas  is  consi- 
derably above  a  year  ago,  there  is  some  variation  within  the  State.    Some  oats 
in  the  Low  Rolling  Plains  of  Texas  are  heading  prematurely  "because  of  the  lack 
of  moisture,  while  warm  dry  weather  would  help  the  crop  in. North  Central 
counties.    Present  prospects  in  Arkansas  continue  favorable  ,rith  May  1  condition 
reported  the  same  as  a  year  ago-.    Due  to  cold  vet  soring  weather,  condition  of 
oats    in  the  _  other  six  Southern  States  is  slightly  "below  that  of  last  year  "but 
near  or  above  average.    A  shortage  of  nitrates  for  ton-dressing  oats  is  reported 
in  all  areas. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  proportion  of  fall  oats  planted  in  this  groUo  of 
Southern  States  continues.    This  trend  is  principally  due  to  the  development 
of  improved  varieties,  increased  emphasis  on  cover  crops,  and  more  farm  labor 
available  during  the  fall.    About  67  -nercent  of  the  19^7  acreage  is  reported 
as  '  fall-sown  in  the  10  'States,  compared  with    66  percent .. last  year  and  the 
average  of  53  "oercent.    Half  of  these  States  reported  a  greater  proportion  of 
oats    fall  sown  this  year  than  last.    The  favorable  weather  last  fall  caused 
a  slight  decrease  in  fall  plantings  in  Arkansas;  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
Weather-  damage  to  fall  oats  in  Texas  caused  considerable  re-seeding  to  spring 
oats,"  ... 

'  RYE:-    Rye  production  in  19^7  is  forecast  at  2^,662,000  bushels  on  the  basis  of 
May  1  prospects.    Although  this  is  32  percent  a.bove  last  year's  very 
short  crop  of  18.7  million  'bushels  it  is  about  35  percent  "below  the  10-year 
average.    The  relatively  small  production  is  due  to  the  small . acreage,  since 
this  year's  indicated  yield  of  13,0  bushels  per  acre  has  "been  exceeded  only 
once  (19^2)  in  the  last  nine  years.    In  19^6  the.  yield  was  11,7  bushels 
while  the  10-year  average  yield  is  11,9  bushels  per  acre. 

The  acreage  of  rye  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  estimated  at 
1,891,000  acres.     This  is  about  18  percent  more  than  the- 1,6  million  acres 
harvested  in  19^-6  "but  is  h0  percent  below  average.    About  53  percent  of  the 
planted  acreage  is  expected  to  he  harvested  for  grain  this  year.    This  is  more 
than  the       percent  harvested  in  19^6  but  well  below  the  10-year  average  of 
58  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  harvested  for  grain. 

The  crop  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  and  the  cool  wet  soring 
in  the  major  producing  areas  has  been  favorable  for  a  lush  growth.     Soil  moisture 
is  ample  in  the  Plains  States  and  better  than  average  yields  are  expected  in 
most  of  these  States.    North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  two  heavy  producing  States, 
have  had  a  very  favorable  season  and  prospective  yields  are  well  above  both 
last  year  and  average, 

T03ACC0-19^6  REVISED;      The  revised  estimate  of ' total  United  States  tobacco  . 

production  in  19^6  is  2,312  million  pounds.    This  ex- 
ceeds last  year's  record  crop  by.l6  percent  and  is  about  $6  percent  above  the 
1935-^4  average.    The  revised  total  is  about  3  percent  more  than  the  preliminary 
estimate  published  last  December,      Pinal  sales  data  covering  most  -of ' the  crop 
and  special  reports  by  growers,  dealers  and.  others,  including  interstate  sale's 
data  assembled  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, provide  the 
"basis  for  the  revisions. 
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Production  of  flue~cured  tobacco  set  a  new  high  record  of  1,352  million 
pdunds-about  179  million  pounds  above  last  yearfs  record,    Exceptionally  high 
yields  were  obtained  in  all  areas.    The  average  yield  for  all  tyoes  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  vras  1,137  eounds  per  acre,  corn-oared  with  1,08B  pounds  in  19^5 • 

I  * 

The  bur.\ey,.cror)  is  estimated  at  6lk  million  pounds,  exceeding  the  large 
crops  of  19^-  and  19^5  by  k  and  6  percent  respectively. 

Production  of  f ire-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  at  109  million  ^ounds,  within 
the  pre-war  range,  but  almost  double  that  of  19^5*    The  dark- air  cured  cro^  is 
placed  at  kQ„k  million  pounds  —  about  11  percent  above  last  year. 

Estimates  of  cigar  tobacco  production  are  practically  the  same  as  De- 
cember's,   Production  of  fillers  is  estimated  at  6^,^4-  million  pounds,  binders  at 
70,9  million  and  wrappers  at  12, Jj-  million  —  up  from  last  year  29,  1^-  and  11 
percent,  respectively, 

Growers    grossed  more  than  $1,000,000,000  from  the  19^6  cro-o,  almost 
$200,000,000  more  than  from  the  19^5  crop.    Flue-cured  tobacco  prices  averaged 
a.  record  high  of  ^-8,3  cents  per  pound  compared  vath    ^3»6  cents  per  pound  the 
19^5  average,    Burley  tpbacco  prices  averaged  39.7  cent?  per  pound,  only  slightly 
above  a  year  earlier.    The  composite  average  price  for  the  19*4-6  crop  fall  tobacco 
was  ^5«2  cents  per  pound  compared  with  ^2,5  cents  for  the  19^5  crop,  .  . 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION— 19^6  REVISED;     Sugar  production  from  the  19^6  continental  U.S. 

beet  and  cane  crops  is  estimated  at  1,9^8,000 
tons  (equivalent  raw  value),  3  percent  below  the  December  19^6  estimate,  but 
about  195,000  tons  above  19^5  and  slightly  above  average.    Of  this  total, 
1,523,000  tons  were  beet  sugar  (raw  value)  and  ^25,000  tons  of  cane  sugar.'-  Sugar 
"beets  finally  harvested  for  sugar  totaled  10,562,000  tons,  only  about  1  percent 
below  the  December  estimate.      Production    of  sugarcane  for  sugar  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida  totaled  5,530,000  tons,  about  7  percent  less  than  the  December  es- 
timate.   The  reported  production  of  sugar  from  both  beets  and  sugarcane  per  ton 
harvested  was  somewhat  below  average. 

Farm  value  of  the  19^6  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane' for  sugar  cro^s,  excluding 
seed,  is  estimated  at  $155,506,000,  compared  with  $123,386,000  in  19^5.    The  19^6 
value  is  based  on  an  average  price  of  $11,20  per  ton  for  beets  .and-  i?6. 66  .per  •  ton 
for  sugarcane, 

MAPLE  PRODUCT  Si"    The  year's  maple  sirup  production  is  indicated  to  be  2,0^+5,000 

gallons,  compared  with  1,328,000  gallons  last  year  and.  the 
average  of  2,381,000  gallons.    This  year's  sugar  production  estimated  at 
281,000  Pounds,  is  2h  percent  below  I9H6  and  ^8  percent  below  the  average.  The 
19^7  Production  of  maple  sirup  was  the  highest  since  19^,  but  1^  percent  b°low 
average.    However,  maple  sugar  production  was  below  any  other  year  of  record 
except  19^5  when  only  237,000  Pounds  were  produced.    Becauee  of  high  sirup  prices, 
and  brisk  demand,  a  smaller  than  usual  percentage  of  the  total  sirup  crop  ^ent 
into  sugar.    About  8^58^,000  trees  were'  tamed  this  year  compared  vdth  8,000,000 
in  19^6.    This  increase  may  be  attributed  to  an  easing  of  the  labor  supply  and 
the  strong  demand  for  sirup, 

Weather,     although  better  than  during  the  past  two  years,  was  only  fair 
during  the    l^-'.-y  Pepping  season.     Temperatures  were  relatively  low, especially  dur- 
ing the  early  part  oi  the  season  ani  the  tapping  of  trees  started  somewhat  later 
than  usual.    Only  on  a  few  days  did  temperatures  range  as  high  as  necessary  for  a 
good  season.     The  flow  of  sap  was  retarded  and  the  season  was  comparatively  long. 
L  Continuous  cold  actually  stopped  the  flow  of  sap  in  some  areas,  and  a  few  producon 
r^tapped  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  subsequent  runs  of  sap.    Heavy  March 
snows,  particularly  in  Hew  England  and  Pennsylvania,  delayed  sap  gathering. 

In  contrast  to  the  two  •ore-ceding  seasons,  the  19*4-7  maple  crop  was  generally 
^€w.^i.aali.ty_-vT:.th.  mo-st  of  the  sirup  light-colored, 
*  -  8  - 
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FEylr  CROP  .-EOSPECTSt    Frost  occurred  in  many  fruit  pre"?  of  nor  the -a?  tern,  mid- 
Atlantic  and  mid-Western  States  on  the  nights  of  May  7  and  Br. 
It.  is  too  early,  however ,  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  any  possible  damage*  The 
following  comments  apply  to  prospects  on  May  1  and  do  not  take  into  account  these 
low  temperatures* 

Fruit  nnd  nut  crop  development  continued  favorable  during  April  and'  prospects 
were  good  on  May  1*    Trees  had  bloomed  or  were  expected  to  bloom  considerably  later 
*ban  usual  in  the  East  and  Midwest  but  earlier  than  usual  in  the  West*  Citrus 
prospects  continue  favorable  in  all  areas,. 

APPi_SS;    Prospects  for  an  average-si zed  United  States  apple  crop  continue  favorable 0 

Very  little  frost  damage  occurred  during  April  although  it  is  still  po-sx- 
sible  in  northern  areas*    In  the  Eastern  States  the  season  is  much  later  than  last 
year,  the  expected  date  of  full  bloom  varying  from  3  days  later  in  northern  Few 
England  to  about  2  weeks  in  the  South  Atlantic  States * 

In  the  Nor the^st  prospects  appear  favorable  for  at  least  an  average— sized 
crop „     In  Hew  England  nnd  eastern  Few  York  orchards  that  were  poorly  sprayed  in 
19^5  and  19^6  were  severely  infected  with  scab,  and  bud  development  has  been  affect- 
ed0    Light  crops  are  in  prospect  in  these  orchards *    Well-sprayed  orchards  have  . 
prospects  of  a  heavy  crop0     In  Hew  Jersey  the  only  exceptions  to  a.  heavy,  bloom  are 
some  Delicious  and  Stayman  orchards  that  produced  a  heavy  crop  last  season,,  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  3erks-Lehigh  area  has  a  heavy  bud  set  and  in  the  Adams-Franklin- 
York  area  all  varieties  have  at  least  a  fair  set  of  buds„ 

In  the  Central  States  moisture  supplies  are  ample  in  most  sections  and 
orchards  have  had  good  care  the  past  few  years*    The  apple  bud  development  varies 
from  about  10  days  later  than  last  year  in  Michigan  to  nesrly  a  month  later  in 
Illinqis*    Scattered  April  freezes  killed  some  buds  in  Ohio  but  the  total  crop 
appears  to  be  reduced  only  slightly*    The  Michigan  bloom  is  not  expected  until  after 
mid-May  but  fruit  buds  are  plentiful  and  frost  damage  is  less  likely  than  usual 0 

In  the  South, Atlantic  States  production  may  not  be  as  large  as  last  year 
although  present  prospects  point  to  at  least  an  average  sized  crop*.     In  Virginia 
the  apple  bloom  was  generally  lighter  than  usual  although  some  orchards  and  some _ 
varieties  carried  a  fairly  heavy  bloom*    Weather  was  gen-rally  favorable  while 
apples  were  bloomings    However,  there  was  considerable  wind  the  last  week- J  of  April, 
making  it  difficult  for  bhe  bees  to  work;  so  apples  may  not  have  set  well  in  some 
orchards *    In  the  northern  counties  the  blossoms  were  opening  about  Kay  1»  Damage 
from  early  May  frost  is  still  possible,.     In  ''.''est  Virginia,  a  heavy  freeze  the  week 
ending  May  3  caught  some  trees  in  full  bloom,   especially  in  poorly  located  orchards „ 
But  damage  probably  was  not  severe „    Red  Delicious  apples  were  the  hardest  hit0 
In  Horth  Carolina  most  varieties  bloomed  heavily  and  present  pro soects  are  for  an 
average  or  larger  crop*  •  . 

In  Washington,  apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom  the  first  of  May  in  the  upper 
W3natchfce-Ok-.n0 gan  Valleys  area  and  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Yakima  Valley* 
In  the  lower  portions  of  these  valleys  petals  have  fallen  from  the  trees  and  the 
fruit  set  is  fairly  heavy,,    The  set  in  some  Wine  sap  and  Delicious  orchards  appears 
spot  ted  o    For  Oregon,  prospects  appear  about  equal  to  last  year  in  the  main  producing 
areas  0..  the  Eood  Eiver  Valley  but  less  favorable  in  the  Mi  It  on-Fr e  ewat  er  district 
of  Umatilla  County  and  in  western  Oregon*    Apples  bloomed  from  10  days  to  2  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year*     In  California  blossoming  is  completed  in  all  localities 
except  the  higher  elevations*    Gravensteir.s  blossomed  from  10  days  to  2  weeks 
earlier  than  in  recent  years*     In  Colorado  there  has  been  no  winter  or  spring  frost 
damage  to-  date    The  bloom  will  occur  about  mid-May  and  later*    The  bud  set  is 
good*     Idaho  apple  trees  bloomed  under  ideal  weather  conditions  with  pollination 
good* 

PEACHES ;    A  25*5  million  bushel  peach  crop  in  the  10  early  southern  Sta-tes  is 

indicated  "by  May  1  conditions  „     This  production  would  be  slightly  above 
the  previous  record  of  25*0  million  bushels  in  19^5*     The  19^-6  crop  totaled  22*7 
million  bushels  and  the  193 '-^5  average  is  16*5  million  bushels*     South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  are  the  leading  States  in  this  group  with  over  one-half  of  the  total* 
Marketing  of  the  crop  from  the  southern  States  should  be  somewhat  later  than  last 
year  as  the  bloom  averaged  from  3  to  k  weeks  later* 
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Ik.  IJor^^Ggr^i p. a  the  large  crop  is  well  dir.triT3T3.ted  on  the  trees  tut  seme 
thinning  will  ben cce^R^-"  unless  the  key  :,dj*>^u  in  heavy.    In  Scpth  Cf\ro.lina 

3  hpfl  ahaiply  the  past  few  years.    ¥he  net  is  heavy 

\isning  will  b?  neceasfflf^«    Rain  has  been  light  in  tl 


flower ,  May  °0;  TJr.eeda,  June  13;  Early  Kose,_  June  18 J  Early  Hlleys i  .Tuly  ':; 
Haley,  July  10?  Slbertas,  July  22.    Die  Arkansas  outlook  is  favorable  in  all 
commercial  ere-!";  although  t!  ere  was  some  loc  from  "winter  kill"  in  the  ITashville* 
Highland  area  and  wet  weather  has  interfered  with  spraying  in  all  areas. 

In  the  !ror thee? tern  States,  winter  sad  snring  dgimage  was  light.    Except  for 
Kansas ,  northern  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  northeastern  Oklahoma,  where  the  crop  was 
practically  wiped'  out  "by  low  winter  and  coring  temperatures ,  the  Midwest  has  a 
generally  good  crop  arospeet.    The  outlook  is  good  in  most  areas  of  the  "est, 
especially  in  California!, 

Virginia  has  prospects  for  another  large  peach  crop*    There  has  been 
practically  no  frost  damage  yet  hut  there  is  still  come  danger*    In  Ye°t  Virginia 
late  April  frosts  killed  come  peach  buds,,  especially  in  noncommercial  cross* 
Damage  appears  to  have  been  slight  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 

■  Maryland  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  about  April  19.  Some  damage  occurred 
from  frosts  on  April  28  -r,d  29  but  prospects  are  still  favorable  unless  further 
frost  damage  occurs© 

In  Hew  York  there  was  no  winter  injury  and  prospects  --re  good  for  a.  heavy  . 
bloera  in  both  Niagara  County  and  the  lower  Hudson  Valley.    !-Tcw  Jersey  -rd 
Pennsylvania  had  late  April  frosts  which  caused  a  little  damage  in  the  lass  favor- 
able locations  but  prospects  for  these  States  are  good  at  this  time.    May  frost 
damage  ia  still  possible, 

Ohio  peach  orchards  show  a  heavy  bloom.    Cool  weather  in  April  held  back  ljui 
development  and  the  "bloom  was  about  3  weeks  later  than  list  year.    In  Illinois, 
poor  pollination  weather  may  result  in  a  poor  sot.    Otherwise  conditions  favor  a 
Wge  crop.    In  Michigan  peaches  bloomed  about  2  weaks  later  then  last  year  and 
the  supply  of  fruit  "buds  is  plentiful  except  on  a  few  old  treef  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.    At  least  an  average  crop  is  indicated  by  May  1 
prospects.    Missouri  peaches  were  winter  killed  north  of  the  Missouri  Elver  hut 
the  bloom  was  heavy  "south  of  the  Paver.    Kansas  and  Pebreska  have  crop  failures 
clue  to  winter  killing  of  buds. 

In  California  both  the  Clingstone  and  Freestone  varieties  have  set  heavily 
in  nearly  all  important  commercial  localities  and  thinning  is  now  in  progress. 
Another  large  crop  appears  to  be  in  the  making.    In  Washington  thinning  of  pca/^e: 
will  start  about  May  10,  fully  10  days  earlier  than  a  year  ago,     I^2.ho  end 
Few  Mexico  peaches  suffered  some  spring  frost  damage  and  present  indications  point 
to  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  than  last  year.    In  Mesa  County,  Colorado,  the 
of  about  four-fifths,  of  the  State's  production,  bloom  was  completed  by  mid-April. 
There  was  considerable  frost  damage  and  sore  orchards  will  have  a  severe  loss, 
however,  there  will  likely  bo  sufficient  livo  buds  to  make  a.  fair  crop.  Delta, 
bounty,  which  produces  about  one-fifth  of  the  State's  crop  has  suffered  no 
frost  damage  and  has  good  prospects . 
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PEARS:    California  pear  orchards  had  a  heavy  bloom.    A  reasonably  good- sized  crop 

is  in  prospect  in  nearly  all  important  commercial  areas.     The  hot  period  of 
mid-April  started  a  rapid  shedding  of  fruit-  forms*     In  Oregon  present  prospects 
point  to  an  average  or  larger  crop  of  both  Bartlett  pear's  and  other  varieties  but 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  large  crops  produced  in  19-15  arid  194-6.     In  the  Hoed  River 
Valley  the  bloom  on  Bart lot ts  was  somewhat  irregular  and  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
flowering  occurred  during  a  wet  spell  which  interfered  with  pollination,  both 
D'Anjous  and  Boscs  have  set  fairly  well, in  the  Hood  River  Valley  but  present  pros- 
pects for  these  varieties  are  somewhat  under  last  year.     The  season  is  now  about 
2  weeks  ahead  of  last  year  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.     If  this  continues  the  Bart-, 
lett  harvest  will  start  before  the  end  of  July.     In  Washington,  most  of  the  petals 
have  fallen  from  the  heavy  bloom  in  both  the  Yakima  and  Renatchce  areas  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  set  of  both  Bart lett s  and  B* Anjous  will  be  heavy. 

In  the  Eastern  States  trees  came  through  the.  winter  in  good  condition  with 
practically  no~v/in'ter'  or,  spring  freeze  damage  up  to  May  1. 

GRAPES:     In  California'  moisture  conditions  to  date  have  been  satisfactory  except 

that  the  shortage  of  winter  rainfall  could  be  a  limiting  factor  in  the  non- 
irrigated  areas.    A  large  crop  for  the  State  seems  likely  at  this  time'. 

In  the  Eastern  States  grapevines  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition 
•and  there  has  bet  on  very  little  spring  freeze  damage.     In  Arkansas  moisture  supplies 
are  excellent  and  the  crop  outlook  is  favorable, 

CHERRIES :     Sweet":     The  prospect  is  for  a  smaller  sweet  cherry  crop  than  last  year  *  s 

record  production.     In  California,  most  commercial  districts  had 
a  good  blossom  but  extra  warm  weather  during  mid-April  caused  more  dropping  of 
fruit  than  usual.     The  set  is  somewhat  irregular  with  some  trees  carrying  so  little 
that  picking  may  not  be  attempted.     The  State's  crop  is  estimated  at  29,000  tons, 
about  12,500  tons  -of  Royal  Anns  and  16,500  tons  other  varieties.     This  compares  with 
34,000  tons  in  1346,  end  38,000  in  1945. 

The  Oregon  sweet  cherry  crop  will  be  considerably  less  than  last  year  with 
prospects  less  favorable  in  every  important  district.     In  the  I.lilton-Freewater 
District i  an  early  shipping  area,  the  crop  may  be  as  much  as  one- third  less  than 
last  year.     If  the  season  continues  as  advanced  as  now,   shipments  from  this  area 
should  start  the  last  of  Hay.     The  Dalles,  important  canning  and  brining  area, 
expects  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  than  last  year  clue  to  cold  rainy  weather  during  the 
flowering  period.     Shipments  should  start  about  June  1.     In  the  Hood  River  Valley 
the  crop  is  relatively  better  than  the  other  districts  and  ray  be  about  as  large  as 
last  year.     In  western  Oregon  production  is  indicated  sharply  lower  than  the  1946 
bumper  crop.. 

In  the  lower  Yakima  '/alley  of  Washington,  low  temperatures  March  27  caused 
some  loss*.     Present  prospects  in d i c a t e  a  "Ycmowha t  smaller  crop  than  last  year.  In 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado  there,  has  been  some  frost  damage  but  a  fair  sized  crop  is 
still  possible.     In  the  Eastern  States  minor  scattered  frost  injuries  have  occurred 
in  unfavorable  locations  but  HeTy  1  prospects  in  the  principal  commercial  areas  were 
favorable. 

Sour  cherries,  produced  mainly  in  the  Great  take  States,  came  through  the  winter 
m  good  condition  and  will  bloom  2  to  3  weeks  later  than  last  year.     The  heavy 
producing  areas  of  T'ichigan,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  should  be  in  full  bloom  the 
second  half  of  Hay,     The  late  se a s on  is  " f avor ab 1~ sine e  the  crop  has  a  better  chance 
to  escape  frost  dsmage.    However,  the  record  large  production  last  year  may  tend  to 
limit  1947  production,   especially  in  HiChigau  and  "His  cons  in» 
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CITRUS?    Total  orange  production  for  the  present  marketing  season  is  estimated 
at  11^.1  million  "boxes  —  Ik  percent  more  than  the  19^5-^6  crop  and  k 
percent  morn  than  the  19^—45  crop.    On  May  1  this  year  abo\\t  ^7  million  boxes 
remained  for  harvest  compared. tdth  about  j6  million  on  May  1  last  year.  Early 
and  midseason  varieties  have  all  "been  harvested  except  for  about  a  million  boxes 
of  southern  California  Navels.    In  Florida  about  lOjg  million  boxes  of  Valencias 
remained  for  harvest  on  May  1  compared  vdth  about  9  million  last  year.  Only 
about  on'e-half  million  boxes  of  California  Valencias  had  been  nicked  prior  to 
May  1,    Most  of  this  crop  is  harvested  in  the  summer  and  fall.    The  California 
Valencia  crop  is  estimated  at  3^  million  boxes  compared  vdth  26,3  million  last 
season  and  38»^  million  in  19^-^-5 

The  grapefruit  crop  of  62.5  million  boxes  is  only  2  Percent  less  than  last 
season's  crop  but  20  -oercent  above  V)kk~k5,    About  l6  million  boxes  remained  for 
harvest  on  May  1  this  year  compared  'dth  about  12  million  on  May  1  last  year, 

Florida  tangerine  production  is  estimated  at  4,8  million  boxes  of  which  . 
about  a  sixth  was  not  harvested  because  of  market  conditions.  The  crop  last  sea- 
son was  k,2  million  boxes  all  of  which  was  utilized. 

The  California  lemon  crop  is  estimated  at  1*1.7  million  boxes  —  slightly 
larger  than  the  19^5-46  cro">  of  1^.5    million  boxes.    About  5  million  boxes  were 
utilized  by  May  1  this  year  compared  with  about  6  million  to  May  1  last  year,  . 

Florida  weather  has  been  favorable  for  citrus  since  the  February  freeze,. 
Trees  bloomed  in  April  —  about  a  month  later  than  usual.    The  bloom  in  Texas 
was  2  to  3  weeks  late  but  was  heavy  and  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  expected  to  hold. 
Growing  conditions  in  Texas  are  .favorable  and  moisture  suoolies  will  be  ample 

at  least  through  May.    Arizona  grapefruit  and  orange  trees  both  carry  good 
sets. of  fruit  in  nearly  all  areas.    Prospects  in  California  are  favorable  for  the 
19^7-48  citrus  crops, 

PLUMS  AND  PPJJHES;     The  California  oium  crop  is  estimated  at  92,000  tons  this  year 

compared  vdth  the  record  large  19^6  crop  of  100,000  tons. 
Although  the  Santa  Rosas,  which  usually  make  vm  a  large  -oortion  of  California 
plum  cro-o,  are  reported  to  have  a  lighter  set  than  last  year,  the  acreage  coming 
into  bearing. may  offset  this  so  that  total  production  of  this  variety  may  about 
equal  1946,    Beauties  from  the  early  localities  in  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  vdll 
probably  start  to  market  from  May  16  to  20.  Unless  unfavorable  conditions  develop 
the  California  shipping  season  continues  from  mid-May  until  early  autumn. 

California  prunes  had  a  satisfactory  bloom  in  practically  all  areas  but 
rather  heavy  shedding  has  been  reported  following  the  high  mid-April  temperatures. 
In  the  Milton-Freewater  district  of  eastern  Oregon  a  somewhat  smaller  19^7  pro- 
duction is  indicated  than  the  unusually  heavy  19^5  and  19^6  crops.'    Cold  rainy 
weather  occurred  during  the  flowering  ~>eriod.    Projects  for  the  early  varieties 
are  less  favorable  than  for  the  Italian,  which  make  uo  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 
Development  to  date-  is  a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  19^6.    In  we  stern  Oregon  a 
light  "crop  of  prunes  is  expected.    Prospects  are  fair  for  the  French  or  sweet 
urunes,  particularly  in  Souglas  County,  but  the  outlook  for  Italians  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  western  Oregon  crop' is. rather  poor.     In  I^aho,  the  combination 
of  new  orchards  coming  into  production,  a  heavy  bloom  and  ideal  weather  for 
pollination  shoiild  result  in  a  large  crop, 

ALM0TOS,  WAL1IUTS,  AI\D  FILBERTS;     California  almonds  are  reported  as  having  an 

uneven  set  varying  from  very  light  to  very  heavy. 
The  crop  is  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  record  large  19^6  production. 

zfm 
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The  California  walnut  crop-  is  expected  to  he  somewhat  lighter  than  the  19^6 
crop.    Catkins  appeared  relatively  early,  on  the  early  and  intermediate  varieties  "but 
f lowering  was  "barely  over  "by  May  1  for  the  very  late  varieties.    In  Ore  ;op  the  trees 
are  in  good  condition. 

Oregon  filbert  trees. flowered  under  favorable  conditions.    Bearing  acreage  is 
somewhat  larger  this  year.. 

APRICOTS i    In  California,  the  apricot  set  is  somewhat  irregular  and  production  is  in- 

.  dicated  at  170,000  tons  compared  with  306,000  tons  last  year  and  159,000 
in  1945.    Last  year's  crop  was  very  large  and  large  California  apricot  crops  are 
generally  followed  by  smal "  er  production  the  next  year,  .  In  Wa.sh.ir,.  it  on  production 
prospects  are  favorable.    Thinning  should  start  about  May  10,  which  is  10  lays 
earlier  than  last  year.    In  Utah  there  was  some  frost  damage  to  apricots  but  a  fair 
sized  crop  seems  likely  at  this  time, 

EARLY  POTATOES:    May  1  condition  of  early  potatoes  in  California  and  the  10 

southern  States  is  reported  at  79  percent  of  normal.    This  condition 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  record-high  May  1  condition  of  36  reported  r-  year  ago 
but  higher  than  the  1936-45  average  of  76  percent.    The  May  1  condition  is  reported 
lower  than  last  year's  condition  in  all  States  except  Texas  and  California.  How- 
ever, only  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  is  the  condition  below  average. 

Except  for  1940,  the  1947  yield  of  winter  potatoes  in  Florida  is  the  lowest 
since  1932,    Harvest  of  the  Florida  early  spring  crop  was  delayed  by  cold,  wet 
weather  which  reduced  the  prospective  yield*    The  yield  of  winter  potatoes  in  Texas 
was  about  average.    Harvest  of  the  Texas  early  spring  crop  is  about  complete  and 
the  yield  should  equal  the  previous  record-high  yield.    Development  of  late  spring 
potatoes  in  northeast  Texas  has  been,  retarded  :y  wet  weather.  Planting  of  the  Texas 
Panhandle  crop  was  . incomplete  on  May  1  and  shipments  from  this  area  are  not  ex- 
pected' before  mi d -July , 

leather  conditions  favored  development  of  the  early  crop  in  California  and 
movement  from  the  Edison  District  of  Kern  County  began  two  weeks  earlier  than  in 
1946,    However,  early  crop  yields  in  this  State  are  not  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  the  record— high  yield  harvested  last  year. 

Development  of  early  potatoes  in  Uorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and.  C-eorgia 
was.  delayed  by  cool  weather  and  excessive .  rainfall  during  the  early  spring.  How— 
.ever,  the  May  1  condition  reported  for  each  of  these  States  is  one  point  above 
average. ■  Digging  of  the  commercial  crop  in  South  Carolina  should  begin  about  raid- 
May  with  peak  movement  'about  -June  1,    In  ITorth  Carolina,  .early  potatoes  made  good 
recovery  during  the  last  ten  days  0:""  April,    A  light  harvest  is  expected  in  nearly 
all  areas  of  this  Sta.te  the  week  of  June,  2  with  volume  harvest  expected  in  most 
areas,  the  week  of  June  9,     In  Georgia,  heavy  rains  damaged  the  late  spring  commer- 
cial crop,  especially  in  Effingham  County,    Planting  of  the  summer  commercial  crop 
in  north  Georgia  was  incomplete  on  Kay  1, 

Movement  of  the  Lb'uieiana    and  Alabama  crops  was  delayed  this  year.  First 
carlo t  shipments  were  not  reported  from  each  of  these  States  until  May  3«  ~n 
Alabama,  blight  is  prevalent  in  some  fields;  out  favorable  weather  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  April-  added  in  the  control  of  disea.se  and  pests..     In  Louisiana  blight 
has  become  widespread  in  the  Laf 0  ur  che-Terrabo  nr.  e  area  and  little  spraying  has 
been  done.    However,  in  the  Pointe  Coupee  ares  control  measures  have  been  used  and 
the  danger  of  widespread  blight  is'  not  serious  in  tl  is  section  of  the  State,  The 
commercial  crop  in  Mississippi  is  about  .10  days  lrter  thai*  .-usual  on  May  1  despite 
some  improvement  in  growing  conditions  during  the  last  half  of  April,-  •  ■ 

In  Arkansas,  development  of  early  potatoes  has  been  retarded.,  but  stands 
are  good.    Soil  moisture  is  adequate  in  all- areas  of  this  State  and.  the  crop  is 
making  good  progress.     Growth  of  the  Oklahoma,  potato  crop  has  been  delayed  by  cold 
breather  during  the  early  spring  months  and  plants  are  just  coming  through  the  ground 
in  many  areas ,  „  ]_o 
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MY:    Condition  of  the  hay  crop  reported  May  1  indicates  a  probable  production  of 

about  100  million  tons  in  1947.     This  would  be  a  little  less  than  last  year's 
crop  and  about  .8  million  tons  ' less  than  the  large  104-5  crop* 

In  most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  fountains  growth  started  early  and 
development  has  been  good.    There  is  a  threat  of  water  shortage  in  some  limited 
areas.     In  California  winds  and  hot  weather  are  causing  some  damage  to  grains  for 
hay.     In  most  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies  —  and  this  includes  14  of  the  15 
leading  hay  States  --  an  exceptionally  cold,  v.ret,  late  spring  has  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  hay  meadows.    However,  stands  are  generally  good  and  favorable  weather 
would  cause  rapid  growth. 

Although  lack  of  early  pasture  in  many  States  required  prolonged  hay  feeding 
this  spring,  the  abundant  1946-47  supply  was  adequate  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
even  though  some  local  shortages  did  occur.    Reports  this  year,  indicate  that  nearly 
16  million  tons  of  old  hay  were  on  farms  on  Hay  1  compared  with  21  million  a  year 
earlier, 

PASTURES:     On  Kay  1  this  year  growth  of  pasture  feed  was  lagging  behind  that  of  the 

past  two  years,  but  moisture  supplies  are  ample  in  most  sections  and 
rapid  development ' may  be  expected  from  now  on.     Pasture  conditions  averaged  S2 
percent  of  normal,  2  points  under  a  year  earlier  and  5  points  below  Hay  1,  194-5, 
but  4  points  above  the  1936-45  average  for  the  date,     April  was  favorable  for  pas- 
ture advancement  in  the  South  and  parts  of  the  ;.:est,  but  cool,  wet  weather  in  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  sections  delayed  growth  of  grass  and  discouraged  early  grazing, 

April  temperatures  averaged  warmer  than  usual  from  Pennsylvania  southward 
to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.    As  a  result,  growth  of  pastures  was  rapid 
in  the  South  where  they  had  been  previously  delayed  by  cool  March  weather,  Between 
April  1  and  May  1,  pasture  conditions  in  all  Southern  States  from  South  Carolina 
southward  and  westward  improved  from  17  to  25  points,  and  on  May  1  v/ere  mostly  from 
4  to  8  points  above  average  for  the  date. 

On  May  1  vrestern  Texas,  vrestern  ITew  Mexico,  Arizona  and  southern  California 
were  dry,  with  range  and  pasture  feed  short.     Some  other  sections  of  the  .."est 
needed  additional  rain  to  keep  grass  growing,    April  precipitation  was  heavy  over 
most  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  and  the  central  Great  Plains,  and  moisture 
supplies  there  v/ere  reported  ample.     Cold  weather  has  hald  back  grovrth  of  grass'  in 
many  areas,  particularly  in  the  North  Central  States,  and  some  decline  in  pasture 
condition  from  last  month  took  place.     In  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
North  Dakota,  May  1  pasture  conditions  were  8  points  or  more  below  a  year  earlier 
v;hen  the  season   "as  especially  early.  , 

May  1  pasture  condition  v/as  equal  to  or  above  the  10-year  average  in  all 
major  regions  and  in  all  but  seven  individual  States,     Kansas  and  Nebraska,  at  85 
and  83  percent  of  normal  on  May  1,  were  13  and  12  points  above  the  1936-45  average 
May  1  condition,  leading  all  States  in  this  respect.     May  1  pastures  in  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  Colorado,  "washingt on,  and  Oregon  were  also  in  substantially  better  than 
average  condition.     For  the  .first  time  since  1941  no  State  average  pasture  conditio* 
for  May  1  was  below  70  percent  of  normal.     The  seven  States  reporting  a  below 
average  May  1  were  Arizona,  California,  Minnesota,  Misconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Nest  Virginia, 

MILK  PRODUCTION:     Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  April  is 

estimated  at  10,5  billion  pounds,  slightly  higher  tlian  April  last 
year,  but  1  percent  below  the  1945  record  high  production  for  the  month,.  Milk 
production  per  cow  for  April  v/as  the  highest  on  record,  but  the  number  of  milk  cowo 
on  farms  was  the  smallest  since  April  1942.     The  spring  upswing  in  milk  production 
in  1947  has  been  slower  than  in  either  of  th*  past  two  years  because  of  later  de- 
velopment of  pastures*.     But  liberal  feeding  of  concentrates  has  helped  to  keep  the 


milk  flow  at  a  relatively  high  level.    Hi lk  production  per  capita  for  April 
averaged  2.44  pounds,  lowest  for  the  month  in  7  years,  but  higher  than  for  April 
in  any  year, prior  to  1941#      '•  ■  ■>':■' 

On  Hay  1,  for  the  first  time  'in  15  months,  milk' production  per  cow  in  herds 
kept  by  cron  correspondents,  did  not  set  a  new  record  for  the  date©    For  the  coun- 
try as  a  xhole, 'milk  production  per  cow  averaged  17,44  pounds,  compared  with  17»52' 
pounds  on  Hay  1,  1946  and  a  10-year  trverage  of  15,77  pounds.     On  March  1  this  year, 
production  per  coy;  was  6  percent  above  the  194G  level  for  the  corresponding  date, 
but  since  then  the  seasonal  gain  has  been  much  less  than  last  year,    However,  milk 
production  per  cow  during  the  2-month  period  this  year  increased  only  a  little  less 
than  average.    Dairymen  apparently  drew  freely  on  reserves  of '  grain  and  hay  to 
supplement  scant  green  feed  and  to  offset  the  effects  of  cool,  stormy-April  weather. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  was  4  percent  higher 
than  on  Hay  1  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  Western  region  up  1  percent.     In  other  major 
geographic  regions  production  per  cow  ranged  from  1  to  2  percent  below  the  last 
year,    However^  in  all  regions  production  per  cow  continued  well  above  the  1936-45 
average  for  Hay  16     In  the  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  Vfestern  Regions 
the  10-year  average  was  exceeded  by  13  percent  or  more.     Jn  44  States,  milk  produc- 
tion per  c ow  on  Hay  1  was  above  average. 

The  proportion  of  milk  cows  in  crop  correspondents'  herds  reported  in  pro**' 
Suction  on  Hay  1  averaged  73,4  percent,  higher  than  in  any  of  the  last  four  years, 
but  lower  than  on  the  same  date  of  any  year  from  1938  to  1942« ■  In  the  East  North 
Central  region  the' percentage  of  cows  milked  was  record  high  for 'Hay  1,     In  the 
West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  Western  groups  of  States,  the  percentage 
milked  was  above  average  but  not  a  record,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  was  a 
little  below  average.     In  the  South  Central  region  the  percentage  milked  was  ap- 
preciably below  average,  but  higher  than  in  any  of  the  past*  three  years.     In  all 
regions  except  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western,  the  percentage  milked  was  higher 
than  on  Hay  1  a  year  ago© 

Of  the  19  States  for  Which  monthly  milk  production  estimates,  are  available, 
only  Wisconsin,  had  a  record  high  total  milk  production  for  April,    However,'  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Washington  milk  production  was  above  both  last  April' 
and  the  10-year  average©     In  Michigan,  April  milk  production  was  above  average  and 
only  slightly  below"  last  year's  high  figure.     On  the  other  hand,  in  North  Dakota, 
Kansas  and  Montana,  milk  production  was  below  the  10- year  average  for  April  and  was 
less  than  last  year.     In  Oklahoma  and  Oregon  milk  production  was  likewise  below 
average,  but  was"  higher  than  in  April  1946„     In  other  States,  milk  production  was 
below  last  year,  but  higher  than  r vera go  for  April  in  the  1936-45  period, 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  I.TLil  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,   SELECTED  STATES  l/ 

~  ~1  :A~rri"av7:rpr"iT  TMaVch"  T  ApriT  7  ~  ~  ~  TAprTl~av*T  April  7  HaFch  ~:"~Ap~ril 
State  . 1336.45  .  1946  ,  1947     .    iS47  .  State  .1935.45    .     1946  .     1947    .  1947 


Million  pounds-  ;  ••      Million  pounds 


N.J, 

83 

89 

90 

90:  Va. 

119 

•  144 

128 

139 

Pa. 

416 

458 

458 

480:  N,C* 

113 

130 

118 

127 

Ind. 

270 

313 

283 

2-94:  S.C. 

48 

52 

45 

49 

111. 

450 

487 

465 

468:  Okla* 

234 

228 

203 

223 

Mich. 

421 

'  499 

469 

498:  Hont, 

58 

57 

50 

55 

Wis, 

1,196 

1,480 

1,388 

1,504:  Idaho 

107 

115 

98- 

110 

I  owa 

555 

573 

563 

585:  Utah 

51 

62 

57 

5S 

Mo0 

300 

381'" 

298 

341:  Wash. 

182 

194 

163 

196 

NoDak. 

171 

176 

152 

166:  Oreg. 

■  133 

128 

102 

'  152: 

Kans . 

277 

274 

238 

272:  Other  States 

4;  426 

4,592 

4;  502 

4,686 

 j_  u._s,  &i6I°_    I0/^0^   £>L7°  _I°£_4!2 

1/   Monthly  data  for  "other  States  not  yet  available*.. 


POULTRY  IND  EGG  PRODUCTION:    Farm' flocks  laid  6,323,000,000  eggs  in  April  —  7  per- 
cent less  than  in  April  last  year,  but  12  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average. 
Egg  product  ion --was  lower  than  April  1946  In  all  parts  of  the  country.    Decreases  Ira; 
a  year  ago  were:  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States;  6  percent  in  the  North  At- 
lantic and  East  North  Central*  7  percent  in  the  West  North  Central;  8  percent  in "the 
West;  end  11  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.    Egg  production  for  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year  was  5  percent  less  than  in  this  period  last  year.     This  decrease 
was  duo  to  a  smaller  number  of  layers  .on  farms,  -  15  - 
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Egg  production:  per  layer'  in  April  was  17,6  eggs,  compared  with  17,9  a  year 
'ago  and  the  average  of  17,0  eggs,'    The  rate  was  below  that  of  last  year  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  except  the  South  Central  whore  it  was  about  the  same  as  last  year 
and  the  West  where  it  was  2  percent  above  last  year.     Decreases  from  last  year  wcrct 
1  percent  ir.  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States;  2  percent  in  the 
Worth  Atlantic,  and  4  percent  in  the  East  Worth  Central  States*     Egg  production  per 
layer  on  hand  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  was  .17,7  eggs  comparod  with 
56,9  last  year  and  an  average  of  50,5  eggs* 

The  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  558,682,000  layers'  in  April  —  6  percent 
less  than  in  April  last  year,  but  3  percent  above  the  10-year  average.     There  were 
fewer  layers  than  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  seasonal  decrease  in 
layers  from  April  to  Hay  1  was  5,3  percent,  compared  with  6,0  percent  last  year  and 
the  1936-4-5  average  of  5,4  percent. 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  Kay  1  are  esti- 
mated at  4-37,038,000  --  6  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  11  percent  above  the  10- 
year  average  holdings.    Young  chicken  holdin'gs  on  Hay  1  are  in  line  with  farmers1 
reported  intentions  on  February  1  to  buy  6  percent  fewer  baby  chicks  this  year, 

CHICKS  AUD  Y0LY.G  CHICKENS  OH  ?A?J.!S  IIAX  1 
(Thousands) 

' ~         ~:~  ITorth"  ~:  k7-Tortli~:H7,pol*^h~:~  oouth~  ~:~oo"u.th  —  ~         :~~  United 

 tAt^antij^:  ce^  :J'islei7-_!  _£tltes-. 

Av,  1936-45  45,418  78,594  103,852  45,04-2  "90,919  28,338  "  392,163 
1946  52,813  87,949  139,354  50,346  97,913  34,235  462,612 
1947   £.8j_558  88  ,_691  132,_825  46,226_       60,  708_  30,030  J^7»038 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  e ggs  in  mid-April  averaged  40,8  cents  per 
dozen,  the  highest  price  for  the  month  in  38  years  of  record.     This  price  compares 
with  31,3  cents  a  year  ago  and  the  10- year  average  of  22,2  cents.     Egg  prices  in- 
creased 0.7  cents  per  dozen  from  March  to  April  contrary  to  the  average  seasonal 
decrease  of  0,2  cents.     Egg  markets  continued  firm  during  April  with  prices  advanc- 
ing on  most  grades,  which  hold  8  to  12  cents  above  last  year's  level  for  the  cor- 
responding period,    A  strong  demand,  2  cents  advance  in  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture support  levels  and  relatively  light  receipts  were  strengthening  factors* 
Into-storage  movement  continued  light  and  holdings  wore  at  bhe  lowest  level  in  many 
years. 

Chicken  prices  averaged  27,7  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  April  15,. the 
highest  for  the  month  since  1920,     This  compares  with  24,3  cents  a  year  ago  and 
the  average  of  18.4  cents.     Prices  increased  1,1  cents  per  pound  during  the  month, 
ending  April  15,  compared  with  an  average  seasonal  increase  of  0,5  cents'.  Poultry 
markets  were  steady  to  firm  in  April  with 'comparatively  narrow  price  fluctuations. 
Heavy  fowl  and  roasters  continue  in  short  supply.     There  wore  occr clonal  heavy 
supplies  of  ice-packed  fryers  on  Eastern  markets  but  the  overall  supply  was  no  more 
than  ample, 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-April  averaged  50  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  30,1 
cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  20.7  cents,     Turkey  'markets  opened  firm  in  April 
under  the  holiday  demand  but  trade  slackened 'dud  prices  declined  after  these  re- 
quirements were  filled.    However,  prices  tended  moderately  upward  toward  the  close 
of  the  month,  .  Pairly  heavy  reductions  -in  total  storage  holdings  during  the  month 
were  conducive  to  firmer  holdings  of  frozen  stocks* 

The  mid-April  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was 
(!>3. 92  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  for  the  month  in  24  years  of  record,  compared  with 
03.11  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  v-2,13.     The  egg-feed  price  relationship  on 
April  15  was  slightly  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago  and  equal  to  the  10-year 
average.    However,  the  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  ratios  were  considerably  less 
favorable  than  a  year  ago  or  average, 
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State 


Acreage 
Pet,  not  harvested 

—  —  L  £p&  SFaiii  

fverfige  5-1946  :  1947 


Left 
for 


'Aver. age i 


tore  _     fcy      ?rc^.ucj&ibja  §  ^ 

T  Indies:  l     '  -J  Indi~_ 

Seated  : Average:,  19kg  S cated 


^harvest,.  r!936-45:-  1946  :May  1  ,.M986~45 : 
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14  ,0 
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29.4 

25 
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"3.5 

3.0 

•  '  6',53i 

12,7 

14,5 

15.0 

Tex, 

24,0 

12,3 

2/7,495 

11.3 

10 ,5 

15.0 

Mont0 

19.5 

6,7 

24.0 

1.36B 

18,4 

20/0 

18,5 

Idaho 

3*7 

3.1 

5.0 

2/  776 

25.0 

25.5 

26,6 

Wyo. 

25.1 

6,6 

8.0 

'201 

15.2 

23.5 

23,0 

Colo, 

23.7 

10,5 

5.0' 

2,142 

16,8 

20,0 

22,0 

N,Mex. 

36^,8 

36,3 

20.0 

437 

10,9 

8,0 

14,5 

Ariz* 

5.7 

6.9 

10  o0 

27 

22,0 

21,0 

21,0 

Utah 

5.2 

1.5 

244 

19.4 

20  „0 

21,5 

Nev, 

0*,0 

0,0 

0,0 

'  6 

27,8 

28,0 

28.0 

Wash, 

16,0 

5.0 

7.0  ■ 

2,117 

2/768 
2/668 

27.2 

30,5 

27.0 

Oreg0 

11.6 

5.9 

7.0 

24,1 

2.6,0 

26.0 

Calif, 

10,0 

12,0 

18,2 

19,0 

18,0 

U.S. 

14,1 

7.1 

4,6 

54,294 

16.1 

18,0 

18.9 

7,195  5,459  9,394 
1,245  1,550  "  1,800 
18,406  19,912  20 ,.416 
42,117  48,522  52 f 464 
27,122  29^692  34,364 
31,138  19,392  23,922 
18,063 
'  747 

3,140    1,672  2,060 


,396  30,.342 

"6*51     '  7"6o 


5,781 


3,192 


56 


25,015  18,780  23,205 
1,910    5,5^4  7,037 
49,024  89", 723  98,573 
58 ,441 216 ,756  263,142 
1,298    1,216  1,365 
7,320  7,959 


7,339 
7,-976 
1,765 
6,456 
2,612 
2,049" 
6;  246 
4,931 

151 
1/226 

48^ 


8,344 
1^501 
6,307 
2,706 

2,093 


8,143 
1,634 
7,^12 
3,150 
2,850 
5,374 


4,153 

^,878  5»040 
174  168 
193  440 
.. ' 420'  '..  '325 
57,681  83,262  93^715 
41,287  62 ? 916 112, 425 
20,6o5  32,620"  25,303 
16,143  20,400  20,176 
1,926    4,548  4,623 
17',  333  35,^-00  47',  124 
2,761    2,648  6,33"6 
7^8       5o7  5^7 
3,708   4.730  5,246 
126      140  168 
32,626  67^33  57,159 
1^,079  20,176  19,968 


l/  Ghort—  time-  average,    2/*~The '  estimated  acreage  of  "inter  wheat  seeded  in  the 
fall  of  1946  for  harvest  this  year '  has  been  revised  in  6  States  a-s  follovrc? 
ITorth  Carolina  from  473,000  acres  to  507,000  acres,  Tennessee  from  349,000  acres 
to  379,000  acres,  Texas  from  7,382,000  acres  to  7,807,000  acres, 'Idaho  from 
909,000  acres  to  317,000  acres,  Oregon  from  767,000  acres  to  826,000  acres,  and 
California  from' 700,000  acres  to  759,000  acres.    This  gives  a  United  States 
total  of  56,941,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  seeded  compared  with  56,426,000  acres 
as  published  December  19,  lc46t 
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693 

If.Itex. 

'  8 

5 

7 

9,6 

8o5 

11,0 

75 

42 

7t 

Utah' 

6 

9 

7 

9,4 

9,5 

^',0 

^»  i 

JX 

86 

66 

Wash, 

20 

'  12 

10 

11.4 

12.5 

10.0 

240 

150 

100 

Or  eg. 

36 

"  40 

36 

13.8 

13.5 

14,5 

500 

540 

522 

Calif. 

10 

13 

•  13 

11.9 

12.0 

11.0 

124 

156 

-143 

TT  r< 
I  .  i  ->» 

3,164 

1,593 

_  .  1^891  _ 

11,9 

11.7 

13,0 

37,934 

18 

,685 

;:4t6C2 

0ATS_ 
Percent 


Condition  Hay  1 
Average:  : 


spring  oats 
AvcrareT 


of  total  acreage  in  - 

FaTl  or  v/intor  oaJ 
Average  :  . 


'•1 

1936-45;  1946  : 

1947 

:  1936-45: 

1946  : 

1947  : 

1936-45 

:  191-6  : 

1947 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Lr.Ce 

1/  30 

89 

83 

1/  47 

37 

o  0 

1/  53 

63  ' 

67 

s,c. 

78' 

.86' 

01  . 

"  15 

29 

18 

8'5 

71 

82 

Ca£ 

78 

85* 

79 

14 

16 

11  • 

86 

34 

89' 

71a. 

•  76 

84 

66 

35 

5 

5 

.  65 

95 

95  ' 

79' 

83 

77 

27 

20  - 

IS 

73 

h  80 

37 

Miss* 

79 

76 

77  ' 

19 

12 

'  7 

81 

83 

y3 

Ark, 

76 

80 

80 

55  . 

39 

40  , 

45" 

61 

60 

La, 

73 

77 

74 

11 

5 

7 

89 

95 

93 

Okia, 

69 

63 

76 

89 

80  * 

76 

11 

20 

24 

Tex. 

62 

54 

68 

37 

23 

33 

63 

72 

67 

10  State 

s  69 

69 

75 

47 

34 

rr  rr 

OO 

c~ 

66 

67 

l/~Short 

-time 

average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OT-    AG  R!  C  U  l_T  U  RE 
CROP   REPORT  bureau  of  aqricultiiral  econcmics  Washington,  D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  May  9A  1947 

r  -ifey  it  I9ft7.   "isog..r,n.is,l,Ttl 

rfll|IMIIIIinMinilflllllMnilllli:«f|M<IIMIMIHIIIfHIMIMnfllll||IIUIIIMMIIMMM<tl|llMintlMlllltrilMIIIIMI1tillMllli 


;i||||il(itllllltl'llilMMIIIIMillllttllillllll) 


All  Hay 

1 

• 

Hay 

}."a 

stiir  e 

T  s^ocFs* 

"on"  Farms' 

fTav  T"  ; 

C  oncfiui  0}{~May~l  : 

~  C~ondTti 

on  May 

1 

State 

: Average 

■  • 
*  • 

:  Average 

•  * 

Average: 

: 1936-45 

:  1946  : 

1947  :19? 

6-45: 

!/:   1946  V:     1947  : 

1936-45 s 

1946 

;  1947 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

V- 

or  c  cnt 

Maine 

113 

168 

135 

88 

93 

34 

90 

91 

N.  H. 

47 

61 

44 

88 

92 

93 

84 

91 

90 

Vt. 

112 

174 

'  130 

89 

91 

93 

87 

88 

88 

Mass* 

54 

106 

•  110 

39 

86 

92 

36 

85 

93 

R.I. 

4 

7 

8 

88 

93 

91 

80 

77 

9.1 

Conn. 

40 

•  73 

36 

87 

82 

93 

84 

'  83 

93 

N.Y. 

C78 

1,103 

1,031 

82 

83 

85 

80 

82 

81 

N.J.  . 

54 

89 

82 

81 

78 

87 

so 

75 

83 

Pa. 

443 

693 

761 

82 

80 

87 

80  . 

77 

84 

Ohio 

457 

774 

623 

81 

86 

83 

79 

84 

81 

Ind. 

414 

•  585  ' 

429 

81 

87 

83 

80 

36 

81 

111. 

641 

1,018 

896 

82 

8-7 

83 

81 

;  .90 

79 

Mich. 

516 

807 

.34 

86 

81 

79 

80 

75 

Wis.. 

993 

1,651 

1,263 

35 

88 

1/  7^ 

82 

84 

81 

Minn. 

846 

1,050 

708 

81 

85 

77 

81 

72 

Iowa 

821 

1,464 

1,336 

81 

91 

17  88 

C!  *> 

:  90 

82 

Mo, 

543 

1,036 

716 

80 

93 

84 

«  78 

96 

78 

N.Dak. 

504 

736 

438 

72 

81 

1/  78 

67 

73 

70 

S.Dak,. 

510 

1,126 

75 

86 

T/  84 

72 

36 

79 

Nebr. 

591 

932 

k23 

77 

,  86 

V  89 

71 

85 

83 

Kans, 

251 

428 

233 

79 

85 

~  90 

72 

.87 

85 

Del. 

11 

22 

16 

31 

.85 

89 

78 

87 

88 

Md. 

70 

132 

120 

79' 

81 

85 

73 

78 

83 

Va. 

194 

359 

"  .  288 

80, 

83 

87 

78 

89 

85 

W.Va. 

104 

205 

133 

80 

83 

82 

76  :  :i 

81 

75 

W.C. 

240 

342 

301 

78 

-   •  £3 

85 

79  .-.  ' 

89 

84 

s.c. 

101 

128 

9k 

71 

G5 

79 

73 

85' 

81 

Ga. 

173 

236 

169 

75 

83 

78 

77 

88 

82 

Fla. 

17 

18 

Ik 

74 

82 

74 

76 

76 

82 

Ky. 

291 

615 

491 

31 

90 

86 

79 

90 

82 

Tenn, 

362 

553 

4n 

78 

90 

87 

;.^:;-78  ' 

93 

84 

Ala. 

190 

165 

172 

73' 

81 

79 

73 

'  G7 

84 

Miss. 

196 

194 

189 

73 

81 

84 

78 

"■86 

.84 

Ark. 

233 

309 

195 

76 

86 

81 

80 

92 

80 

La. 

42 

59 

^3 

76 

82 

81 

80 

83 ;  ' 

84 

Ok  la. 

J.OU 

106 

72 

77 

81 

72 

82 

82 

Tex. 

227 

245 

189 

71 

0  c 

o2 

77 

76 

85 

Mont . 

538 

747 

7 

85 

1/  88 
I/92 

77 

79 

87 

90 

7" 

Idaho 

227 

289 

klj 

38 

95 

35 

'  93 

Wyo, 

218 

331  . 

314 

83* 

90 

T/  88 

35 

90 

87" 

Colo. 

275 

358 

2^5 

87 

.  83 

1/90 

•"78 

87 

88 

J\.  -.'iex. 

54 

50 

57 

80 

84 

V  87 
T/  84 

76 

63 

79 

Ariz. 

57 

30 

44 

89 

90 

86  ' 

79 

7^ 

Utah 

98 

131 

123 

38 

88 

T/93 
T/92 
T/92 

84 

8*8 « 

89 

Nev, 

78 

74 

.  100 

88 

89 

•  85 

89 

Wash. 

185 

245 

272 

87 

95 

83 

89 

Or  eg. 

215 

218 

284 

88 

93 

T/  95 

55 

'90 

ft 

Calif. 

-366 

301 

305 

84 

37 

T/57 

33 

73 

^J.  s. 

13,549 

20,607 

15,993  ' 

82 

87 

85 

78 

84 

82 

1/  -Condition  of  tame  hav. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  May  9*„12feZ.—  

May  1,:  194-7  

j|f||llMI|||0|||MlillllllMIHIHIIIOMMIIIIHMIIHIIIIim^  ' ' MIIMMIHIfH 

CITRTJS  FRUITS 


CROP 

• 
• 

Pr 

0 ^action  l/ 

AND 

STATE 

• 
• 

Average 
1925-44  . 

'       1  QkL 
# 

:     iq4c;  : 

Indicated 
1^46 

ORANGES: 

Thous 

and  boxes 

California,  all 

45,412 

60,500 

44,010 

53,700 

Navels  and  Misc.  2j 

17,832 

22,100 

17,630 

19,700 

Valencias 

27,530 

38,400 

26 , 330 

34,000 

Florida,  all 

29 , 640 

42,800 

49,300 

53, 500 

Early  and  Midseason 

16,5^5 

21,700 

21;,  400 

29,300 

Valencias 

13.095 

21,100 

24,400 

24,000 

Texas,  all  2/ 

2.  ^39 

4,400 

4,tf00 

.  5,500 

Early  and  Midseason 

1,477 

■  2,600 

2,880 

3,250 

Valencias 

1,062 

1,800 

1.920 

2,050 

Arizona,  all  2,/ 

600 

1,150 

9 

1,210 

1,210 

Navels  and  Misc. 

284 

550 

570 

600 

Valencias 

316 

600 

640 

610 

Louisiana^  all  2/ 

271  . 

36O 

410 

5  States  2lI 

78,470 

109,210 

100,150 

114,120 

Total  Early  &  Midseason  4/ 

36,466 

47,310 

46.860 

53,460 

io  Lax  va±enci<as 

ho  r\r\Li 
'-re. ,  UU*r 

r-  17  OpA 

bo , cjQ 

60^660 

TANGERINES:  ^ 

Florida 

2,980 

5/4,000 

4,200 

5J  4,800 

ALL  ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES 

5  States  2/ 

81,450 

113,210 

104y  050 

118^920 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

20,780 

22,300 

32,000 

.50,000 

Seedless 

7,840 

8,400 

14,000 

14,000 

Other 

12,940 

13,900 

13,000 

16,000 

Texas,  all 

13,999 

22,300 

24,000 

25,000 

Arizona,  all 

2,801 

3,750 

4, 100 

.  4,100 

California,  all 

2,503 

3,830 

3,  350 

3,390 

Desert  Valleys 

1,104 

1,530 

1,220 

.  1,390 

Other 

1,399 

2,300 

2,130 

.  2^000 

4  States_3./_ 

40,083 

£2^180 

6.3,4.50 

 £2^49.0_ 

LEMONS : 

California  2.1 

11,520 

12,550 

14,450 

14,700 

LIMES: 

Florida  3] 

116 

250 

200 

170 

iky.  1  forecast  of  1947  cro-o  F 

lorida  limes 

2rao 

1/  Season  "begins  vrith  the  bloom 

of 

the  year 

shovn  an:1  e 

nds  with  the  comolction  of 

harvest  the  folio1'/! nfr  year. 

In 

California  oicxlng  usually  extends 

from  about 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the  following 

year.  In 

oth^r  States  the  season  1 

egins  about 

Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  ?ummer 

,  es 

:ceot  for 

Florida  limns,  harveet  of 

vrhich  nsuall 

starts  about  April  1.    For  some 

Stater  in  certain  year? 

,  "nrod'.iction  includes  some 

ojuantities    donated  to  charity, 

unharvcoted, 

and/or  rlininated  on  account  of  eco- 

nomic  conJitions.     2./lncludes  small 

.  quantiti 

es  of  tange 

riner.    2.1  ^R-t 

content  of 

box  varies.     In  California  and 

Arizona  the  a-iyoroxinate 

average  for  oranges  is  77 

lb.  and  gra"oef rui t  65  lb.  in  th 

e  Desert  Vail 

eys;  68  lb. 

for  Calif,  graoofruit  in 

other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb. 
and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  Calif,  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb.    4/Calif.  and 
Ariz.,  Navels  and  miscellaneous.    5/  Production  includes  the  foil owing *quanti ties 
not  harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions:     1944  —  150,000  boxes;     1946  — 
800,000  boxes. 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP   REPORT           bureau  or-  AORicuL-rufML  economics           Washington,  D.  c, 
as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  l&y.   

^  fey  "'i^  1047   .&:.OQ..P.  &•£..)- 

|llt4|UltMtTllliy)linifllllllllll1IM^ 

~":  "  PFoouc  I;  .ion  1/ 


MUillKIIMMHIMIIIIIIHMilllHKIIHMl 


State 

•  .Aver  a  p'c 

: Indicated 

: 1956-46 

1941 

:  1942 

1943 

1944  : 

1945  : 

1946 

:May  1,  1947 

Thou  ss 

ncf  bushels 

1,971 

2/ 

5,167 

2,465 

25~r 

t^B 

"^2,172 

8,160 

5,585 

s.c,  . 

2,695 

4,095 

3,640 

406 

2,833 

6,300 

5,994 

6,942 

Ga.  . 

5,055 

A-/ 

H 

7,100 

2/6,177 

1,530 

4,200 

7,395 

5,  623 

6,474 

Fla. 

87 

84 

ill 

57 

105 

96 

96 

81 

Ala. 

1*435 

2,358 

1,430 

550 

1,200 

2,000 

1,250 

1,875 

Miss, 

875 

1,313 

870 

406 

897 

1, 154 

868 

1,092 

ArP. 

2,040 

2,925 

2,109 

648 

2,550 

2,518 

2,479 

j  OOO 

La„ 

298 

'  554 

319 

176 

296 

320 

295 

518 

Okie. 

406 

742 

477 

136 

286 

734 

598 

•  412 

Te::. 

1,028 

2,475 

1,564 

812 

1,500 

2,356 

2,536 

2^048 

ToStates  16,466 

*- 

4,595 

19,160 

'x,  o  I  O 

~j*.6,  148 

25,005 

22,702" 

25^511 

T/  Estimates  for  1941-46  revisedo.    For  sane  States  in  certs  in  years,  production 
includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1941, 
estimates  of  such  quantities  were  an  follows  (1,000  hu, )  Forth  Carolina,  500;  South 
Carolina,  600;  Georgia,  640,     2/  Includes  the  f  ollowing  quantities- harvested  hut  not 
utilized  due  to  abnormal  cullago  (1,000  bu,-)   1941  -  South  Carolina,  500;  Georgia, 
520;  1942  -  Georgia,  250, 

COHDITIOE  1?AY  1  OF  CERTAIN  FRUIT  AITD  ITT '"T  CR0P3, 
:     Condition  7 Ay  1     :  Crop 
:AveFage:  T 
{1936-45: 1946  :  1947 


WITH  C0UPARI30K3 


Crou 


'ondition  Hay  1 


and 


and 


oopi;e 


o'O  at  e 


.Average: 
1936-45:  1946 


1947 


PFACEES : 
California,  all 
Clingstone 
Freestone 


PEARS: 
California, 
Bart  It 
0th  er 


.11 


1/ 


GRATES ; 
Calif orn ia , a 1 1 

Win e  varieties 

Table  varieties 

R  a  I  s  i n  v  n r  ie t  i  e  s 
I/~ShoFt'-tl!me  "average 
"Cherries,  29,000  -tons 
.100,000  tons  in  1946;  aprico 


Perce" 

rfc 

Perce.nl: 

:  GtiEitHlDS : 

79 

91 

83 

:FTasTTington 

83 

89 

72 

7  9 

93 

88 

:  Oregon 

82 

89 

58 

79 

88 

88 

:  California 

68 

76 

2/ 07 

:  OTHER  CROPS: 

:  California: 

7  9 

81 

77 

:     Apples,  comm. 

crop 

78 

72 

83 

80 

31 

77 

Plums 

72 

82 

2/78 

74 

'<  73 

79 

:     Prune  s 

69 

73 

75 

Apricots 

60 

85 

2/55 

:  Almonds 

55 

8-1 

66 

84 

87 

37 

:    Ti'alnut  s 

82 

36 

74 

35 

84 

32 

:  Florida:'  ' 

85 

89 

86 

:  Avocados 

64 

5.0  . 

67 

85 

.88 

90 

:  -Bliieberries 

80 

•  -90 

'76 

jtate 


Co; 


1  indicated, 
c  o~  .•>  na  r  e  d  w  it'll  3  4,000 
,   170,000  toz 

_e;,kly__pot/ 

oiFion  Lay~l 


nrox. 


iucTioh  in  TaTi 


norma  as 


CoTlovTs: 
pared  with 


in  1946;  plums,  92,000  tens  eomp 
,s;  compared  with  306,000  tons  in  1946* 

T0C8  l/_ 

Condition"  I -'ay  1 


iivc.ro.  >  ;c 
US  6- 45 


,te 


1948_ 

Percent 

95 
84 
85 
78 
84 


Average 


1947 

* 

1956-45  : 

1946  : 
Pel*  c  ent 

1947 

80 

:  Ark, 

75 

85 

82 

76 

.  La, 

76 

7-9 

70 

77 

.  01:1a. 

75 

86 

82 

61 

"  Tex. 

70 

84 

84 

71 

;  Calif, 

8-9 

90 

90 

77 

:T1  States 

76 

86 

79 

Ca» 

Fla, 

Ala, 

Kiss, 


79 
75 
76 
71 
77 
77 


T/~Ineludes  ell  Irish 
listed. 


(wHitey  potatoes  for~harvest  be'fore  SeptomFei 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Xl%Of3t  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington, .  D,  C. 

4e  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  May  9,  19^7 

jfay  IrWW   iiOO  P'.M.^E"75"ttYfT 

SUGAR  BEETS 

^  _  Acreage  planted.  1  ^crej9ge_haivejite_d_  1  _  JTield_per_acre  

State        tmm^ei  ^    i  igk6    8  Average:      ^  :      ^  J  Average:      ^    :      ^  " 

 :  1935=*-  L. _  1  _  _  _  iJ£35-44i  H235~44l  _  L~  _ 

-         '•&o.^aji)d ..ac.r.eff.  >  Thousand  acres  Short  tons 

Ohio  39  24         29         35         21        26  '     8.4        9.9  9.0 

Mich,  106  92         106  96  78        95       8,4        8.0  8.6 

tfe"brt  68  63  69  63  59'        60     12,6       10,8  13,8 

Mont.  ,     72  87        .  82         68         81        73     H.9       10,7  12,2 

I<3.aho  63  58  92  59  53        76     13,8       15,3  I'M 

Wyo«  4-5         37         40         42         35        36     12.1        9*9  11*7 

Colo,  156         162         172         146         152  153      13.0       12.1  12.5 

Utah  45  35  lj>5  42  32         41      13.3       13*7  1-3,9 

Calif,  1/  142         101         135         I32  93  122      14.7       16.9  17.0 

Other  States       114       .117         134         104         109  120      10.6       11;9  .  12i8 

U.S.  852         776        904        786        713       802      12.1       12.1  13.2 


Stat; 


5  Pjiojl^ctipn 

:Average  : 
-1123^  44_?  l$>45  _ 


1546 


: Season  av."orice  per: 
ton  rec.hy_farners^/:_ 
C  1945  :_  1946  


Thou 

sand  short 

tons 

Dollars 

Ohio 

306 

208 

234 

11.70 

13.90 

Mi  ch, 

809 

627 

814 

lie  10 

14.10 

Hebr. 

804 

635 

825 

9o20 

10,40 

Mont » 

809 

865 

391 

10.30 

10.60 

Idaho 

821 

809 

1*274 

9o90 

11*30 

%o. 

507 

346 

421 

10 .10 

10.50 

Colo. 

1,886 

1,835 

1B920 

9.90 

10.60 

Utah 

560 

437 

568 

9*60 

iof6o 

Calif.  1/ 

1„926 

1,568 

2,079 

10.90 

11.30 

Other  States 

1,116 

1*296 

1,536 

9.79 

11.20 

U.S. 

9,54£ 

8.626 

10,562 

10.20 

11.20 

Value  of 
_  production  

'.  2Sh5-  _:_  194&_ 
Thousand  dollars 


2,434 
6,960 
5,842 
8,910 
8,009 

3,495 
18,166 

4,195 
17,091 
12,691 


3.253 
11,477 

8?^80 

9,^4-5 
1^,396 

4.^4-20 
20,352 

6,021 
23,493 
17i22j_ 


87,793  118.662 

l/  Relates  to  year  of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall). 

Zj  Includes  price  support  -oayinents  of  $2.11  per  ton  in  1945.    Toes  not  include 
Government  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  $2.50  ncr  ton  in  l?4f  and  approxi- 
mately $2o50  in  1946. 


BEET  SUGAR 

 Production  l/  X 

Average  :    19^<    :  : 

1505^44   & 

Thousand  short  tons 
Ohio  33  28  31 

Mich*  125  96  144 

Ucbr.  104  73  93 

Mont.  121  128  117 

Idaho  108  IC5  ' 

Uyo.  77  51  58 

Colo.  291  274   '  272 

Utah  80  56  70 

Calif.  309  224  294 

Other  States_      l4l  159  . 200 

U.So 


SUGAR  BEET  PULP 

:  Pr p_  luc  jtion 

: Average:  19^5 

:  1935-44:  ~_  j  

Thou sand  sh ort  tons 
115 
•  101 

1,173 


State 


Item 


1946 


Molasses  pulp 
Dried  pulp 
Moist  puln 


152 

93 
195U 


165 
130 
1,434 


1,390 


1,194 


1,423 


ly  The  production  of  sugar  "by  States  does  not  correspond  with  production  of  beets 
since  considerable  quantities  of  beets  are  processed  in  States  other  than  '.here 
•oroduced.    Sugar  is  credited  to  the  -State  in  which  it  was  manufactured, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP   REPORT           bureau  or  aqricuutural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. , 

aS  6f  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  JJSJtJ i»„lS^Z...  

—JtZte-i*-- 1.9.47.1   .3.:.0.0...?..it.(.JI.S..T.O_ 

4iitiiniiuiiMiiiHiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiuoui4iiuv«t^Mtt 

*  SUGARCA1JB  FOR  SUGAR  AKD  SEED 

Ac"r^a^e^^rves:le'd":"YTeTd"'"oI:  cane^pir^eS^l  Cane"  "pr  o"du"ct"ion 


State 


leverage:  :        -   : Average:     :       :        -    : Average; 

I1!?!-44!  19/^_:  JL£46  -.1935-44:  1945  :JL946  £1935-44:  1945_:  1946 
Tnou sand"  acres      "~  Short  "Tons         TnousancT  short  Fons 


For  sugar: 


Louisiana 

244.6 

239 

251 

19,1 

21.9 

17.9 

4,698 

5,234 

4, 

493 

Florida 

23.0 

3.1,4 

31.7 

32.0 

33.2 

.  32.7 

728 

1,042 

If 

037 

U  Total"* 

2~67»6 

270.4"" 

'  282.7 

20.2  ~ 

23.2" 

19".  6  ' 

"  5,426 

6^276 

'5, 

530 

For  seed: 

Louisiana 

22,9 

19 

24 

18.8 

21.5 

17.9 

422 

408 

430 

Florida 

1 

1.1 

34.8 

34o0 

33.2 

24 

34 

37 

""Total"" 

23.6" 

To""  ~ 

"  ""25", T 

19.4"  " 

•  ~2"T.T 

""."18.6"" 

446 

""  "~442~ 

467 

For  sugar  and  seed: 

Louisiana  267„5  258        275  19,1  21,9  17.9  .5,120    5, 643  .  4,-923 

Florida^  23.7      32.4  32.- 8  ...32.1  J33.2  _32.7_  '' 753  JL*p76_  1,£74 

"~       U.  S.  Total  291."?  290,4    307". 8  20.1  23. T  19.5  .  5,873    6,713  5,997" 


£uoarca:is  for  sugar  km  seed 

:  Season  av,  price  For  short  ton 
:        received  bv  farmers  l/ 


EICE  VALUJJ 
Value  of  production 


State 


T94~5" 


1046 


T94o 


t  1£46_ 

Thousand  dollars 


Dollars 


For  Sugar: 
Louisiana 
Florida 
Total 


6,13 
"5767" 


6.55 
7.15 

~6.e"T 


29,206 


oo,5  93*" 


29,429 
7,415 
"36,344 


For  sugar  and  seed: 

Louisiana  5.58 

Florida^  6,13 

""   TJ.  3,  Total  ""5.67 


6,55 
7.15 

"  6,66  

PRODUCTS  OF  CANE  GROUND  FOR  SUGAR 


31,482 
6_,596_ 
"33,078 


32,:246 
7,679_ 
"39,  925 


:  Sugar  per  ton  of     ":  Raw  sugar  produced:  Molasses  zj,  including" 

:  __°iin£j ~?3P-2?2: l©1^ :_  j^6^  £quj.valent  : blackstr  :aj3_ 

:  Average:  :  :  Average:  s       "■  :  Average:  : 

I1!3!-44!  I945 J  J1948.  I193!-!4!  I9±5L  I9!6!1 93 ^rl4!.  i945_:_  i946_ 

Pounds  Thousand  short  tons        Thousand  gallons 

163'  JM  147  3812  376"  331  31,360'  41,646'  '  33,282 
189        190  181         70  99      94      4,488    5,700  6,711 


State 


Louisiana 
Florida 

Tf."~S7  TotaT 


J  TeT    "]L5i  ^-i4  _  i32_  47!"  _4^5_  i5*848^!*  i48.  _39> £93. 

J/lncludes  price  support  payments  of  51,46  per  ton  in  1945.     Does  not  include 
Governnent  -payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  01.28  per  ton  in  1945  and  approxi- 
mately $1.26  in  1946. 

2/, Edible  molasses  not  produced  in  Florida. 
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CROP    REPORT  bureau  of  aqricuutural  economics  Washington.  D  C 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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T0.RACC0  3Y_STATES,_12^5  AITT  1946  (3SVIS.3D) 


State: 


Acreage 
harvested 

Acres 

Mass.  6,000  6,800 

Conn.  17,000  18,200 

N.T.  600  800 

Pa.  35,700  37,900 

Ohio  20,600  19,800 

Ind.  11,300  10,500 

¥is.  23,800  28,300 

Minn,  600  700 

Mo.  7,300  6,600 

Kens.  300  300 

Md.  35,000  45,000 

Va.  137,300  147,900 

W.Va.  3,300  3,200 

N.C.  735,000  811,800 

S.C.  123,000  145,000 

Ga.  103,800  105,800 

Fla.  21,900  23,500 

Ey.  410,200  415,200 

Tenn.  124,200  132,000 

Ala.  300  400 

LaA  300  300 


Yield               _                    reason  rv.OT.?       Value  of 
Per, ere      |      ^oductxon      iper  lb.rec'd:  production 
 •  «py_  Xa£nilriE  JL  —  J  

T-lbljL  -M^L  1  1945_L  I946_  _*1945_:i946_ 
Thous  .pounds  Cents 
8,172     10,314    81.6  95.5 
24,431  103.0  118.0 
1,080    34.0  39.0 


Pounds 
1,362  1,517 


1945_  ±  _1246 
?hous ,dol . 


1,343 
1,250 
1,304 
1,092 
1,198 
1,520 
1,250 
900 
1,000 

525 
1,117 

1,13Q 
1,107 
1,090 
1,021 

9p 
1,059 
1,179 

900 


1,342 
1,350 
1,560 
1,064 
1,296 

1,475 
1,250 
1,125 
1,150 

900 


22,330 
750 

46,535 
22,492 
13,540 
36,134 
750 
6,570 
30® 
18,375 
1,209  153,315 
1,070  3,729 
1,142  813,816 
1,185  139,520 
1,945  105,975 
947  20,082 
1,218  434,485 
1,295  146,386 


59,124 
21,060 
13,610 
41,735 

875 
7,425 
345 
40,500 
178,321 
%42.4 
927,425 
171,825 
110,537 
22,251 
505,385 
170,975 
238 


34.1 
37.1 
36.3 
4le6 
36.0 
34.1 
35.0 
57.0 
43.1 
40.9 
43.3 

43.9 
40.4 
54,4 
38.1 
37.4 
35.5 


32.6 
36.4 
36.0 
40.5 
32.0 

37.5 
37.0 

1/ 
42.2 

39.3 
49.3 
48.7 
43.3 
70.7 
37.3 
35.2 

41.5 


6,669 
23,673 
255 
15,352. 
8,343 
4,912 
15,063 
270 
2,2.40 
105 
10, 47'' 
66,065 

1,525 
356,616 
61,249 
42,363 
10,92T 
165,606 
54,722 
06 


V,o49 

2.8,849 
421 
19,295 
7,671 

16,897 

280 
2,784 
123 
23,085 

75,533 
1,346 

457,638 
83,679 
48,466 
15,739 

153,531 
60,249 

120 


120 


72.0  2.7O 

_  640   500  122  150  _6i.O  _8o.o  125 

2'l._ljt822^0ia$0fcp0«_  1,094  _lJL1801,2?4l?6.?_2,-312, 030  _42.j[  _45.2  J^jlCOx0^6^ 
1/  Sales  to  date  insufficient  t©  establish  price  —  valued  rat  1945  crop  aver."-, 
price. 


MAPL3  P-03UCTS 


,  Trees 

tapped 

• 

Sugar 

mode 

1/ 

• 

*  Sirup 

i:  ado 

1/ 

State 

{Average : 

5 Average  I 

^Average  5 

1946 

i 1926-45: 

1946  ' 

1947  . 

• 

1936-45: 

i  1947 

• 

:  19 36-45: 

\  1947 

Thousand  trees 

Thous- 

nd  -pounds 

Thous 

and  ■-• 

"lions 

Me. 

142 

87 

92 

8 

7 

5 

22 

.  10 

16 

H.H, 

279 

207 

219 

31 

12 

13 

57 

36 

49 

vt. 

4,190 

3,293 

3,496 

259 

256 

164- 

955 

607 

738 

Mass. 

201 

154 

162 

23 

12 

12 

54 

38 

41 

N.Y. 

2,949 

2,686 

2,874 

142 

52 

712 

411 

634 

Pa. 

460 

.  291 

335 

43' 

11 

16 

129 

ty5 

90 

Ohio 

•873 

'  532 

543 

0 

0 

2iJ-9 

30 

160 

Mich. 

1*91 

502 

577 

13 

2 

14 

112 

63 

141 

Wis. 

316 

210 

252 

2 

0 

1 

69 

28 

66 

•  42  , 

33 

34 

11 

5 

4 

21 

10 

10 

Instates  9,942 

8X000 

8,584 

543 

372 

281 

2,331 

lt3# 

2,045 

1/  loes  not  include  production  on  nonf-nrm  lands  in  Somerset  County,  Mr.inc, 
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UN  I  TED  'STAT  ES  DE'PARTMEl^T  OF  A<3RI:CCJ  LTU'RE 
CROP   REPORT  bureau  "ok  agricultural  econ6mics  Washington,  D.  C. 


as  of 


CROP  RE  PO RT ING  BOA R D 


liiiiiJiiititiiiiiiiMriiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiMtiMMiiMiiliriiiiillitliilliiiiiitiiiliiiii.MifiiliiiiiiiliMlliliii.iiiiiiiii  iiiiiniit  mi  i  (lUiiHiiiiiiiitiiimmiHililiminiiiiMiMi 

-    MILE  PRODUCED-  PER -MILK  COW  III  HDRD3  KEPT  .  BY .  REPORTERS  l/ 


^X-9*J--94_7„  


State 
arid 
Division  .. 


May"!' 


Average- 
1936-45 


1946 


1947 


•He, 

•?"T  TT 

I  .  «  .'.  i  * 

vf. 

■ [S    s . 
Conn. 
P.Y. 
N.J. 

Pa.-. 


Pounds 


15.1 
15.2 
17.1 
18.9 
18.7 
20.5 
21.4 
19.2 


16.8. 
17.0 
18.2 
20.4 

19.4  ' 
22.7  ' 
23.2 
21.1  1 


16,6 
16,6 
18.0 
18.1 
17.4 
21.1 
21.8 
19.7 


16.9 
16.8 
18.0 
19.8 
18,2 
22.6 
22.0 
20.1. 


N.Atl. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill* 

Mich. 

Wis. 


■19.30 

15.9 

15.9 

17.0 

19.3 

19.9 


21V.051 
18,5^ 
17.4  • 

1Q1  9 

J.  *J  «  ly 

20.9 
21,6 


18.7 
13.4 
19.3 
21.3 

22,2 


_20._63 
if.  9  " 
16.9 
18.3 
21,4 
22,5 


E'N,£ent._ 
Minn, 
I  owa 
Mo. . 
N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr  • 
Kans. 


18,34 


so*  or 

1975 
18.2 
13,7 
15.3 
13.4 
15.7 
15.5 


20.59 
Tl7l~ 
19.3 
14,5 
16,4 
16,2 
18.5 
•17  ..8 


~20.2j5" 
"20.8  " 
19.3 
12,8 
16.4'' 
14.4 
18,4 
17,9 


18.8 
16.8 
11.9 
14,  9 
13.4 
15.5 
16.1 


W.N.  Cent 

Md. 

Ya, 

W.Va. 

HiC. 

SVC. 

Ga. 


15^61 
16.3 
12.0 
'10.9 
12.2 
10.2 
9.3 


16._29_ 
18.0 
14.3 
12.7 
13.1 
11.0 
9.7 


17.  9/9 
18.1 
14,1 
13.0 
•15.5 
•11.4 
•10.2 


17.65 


13.4 
13.7 
12.9 
13.9 
11.5 
10,2 


S_.Atl_. 

Ey. 

Term. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. 


n^83_ 

1179 
■11.3 
9.3 
8.0 
9.7 
12.5 
10.1 


lo^O 
13.4 
12,8- 
9.7 
8.4 
9.4 
12.0 
9.3 


•13/76_ 
14.7 
12.5 
10.0 
9.0 
10.2 
13.0 
'  9.3 


13,51 
13,7  I 
12.  9" 
10.3 

817 

9.8 
12.7 

9,6 


n.o3" 

"17,3  " 
21.1  ' 
17,7" 
13.7 
19,2 
23.7 
21.7  ! 
22.6 


S . C  ent , 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wyo.- 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


10.64 

T6.4 

19.2 

14,  '7 

16.1 

18.0 

20.9 

20.0 

21.9 


10.92_ 

1771 

19.1 

16.0 

17.8 

19.8 

21.1  - 

20.3 

22.8 


11.50 


J-O  .  'x 

21.0 
18.6 
17.2 
21.1 

22.5 
20.6 
22.5 


We  st 


18.91 
15.77 


20.17 
16.  86~ 


£1.12 

17.52 


.21.34 
17.44" 


u.- 


l/lverages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production' of  herds  kept  by  reporters  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  .dry)  in  these  herds.    Figures  for  NeV  England  States 
and  Hew  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures 
for  other  States,  regions  and  U.  S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  • 
•    regional  averages  are  based  in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown 
.    separately, -as  follows:    North  Atlantic,  Bhode  Island*  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida; 
bouth  Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico',  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
qrop   pEpORT  bureau  of  agricultural  ECONOMIC3  Washington,  D 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

"l  ||t||MfUIIMI(inillftllllHIMIUIIIirill«MIIHHIMI|IIIIIIMlilllHIHHItHMIIIIMIfMMIMII  II»|M»MI 


9^.1^2  


lltlMMIIIIItlllllltl  Mill 


llllltlllMIIMIIIIIIMMHtllMH 


APRIL  EGO  PRODUCTION 


State  : 
and  r 
Division j_ 

Me,. 

JM  »--» 

vt„  - 

Mass  »■ 

R.I. 

Conn,"  . 

U.Y.. 

IT.  Jo  ■ 

_a_  _  _  _ 

K.ATL._  _ 

Ohi  o  • 

Indo 

111. 

Mi  ch.. 

Wis,  

E.^CEITTj, 
Minri, 
Iowa 
Mo,. ' 
N,.Mk:.. 
S,Dak, 
Neor, 
_an.s_  

Del', 

tad,; 

Va, 

tf.ta, 

S.O. 

0a_ 

Pla.  

S  ,_ATL_ 

w. 

Tenn. 

Ala, 

Mi  ss , 

Ark. 

La, 

Okla, 

Tex._  

G.CElTTj,  _ 

Mont , 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Oolo, 

_I.Mexr 

Ari  z,. 

Utah 

Her. 

Wash.. 

Oreg.. 

fialif .  


Number  of  layers  on 
„ hand  during  Aoril  _ 

*_  19_6_ 

Thous ands 


1,396 
1,970 
902 

507 
2,545 
12,538 
7,040 
_  I8j.221_ 
_  50al.8> 
15,698 
13,004  . 
18,936 
10,818 
_  I^903_ 
_  23_3_9._ 
25,066  . 
30 ,082 . 
19,616 
4,424 
7,876- 
13,160 

_  l4jl04_ 
_ll^aJ28_ 

886 
3*322 
7  ,956 
3,227 
7,924 

3,285 
5,622 
_  _l^754_ 

_  23jl9_6_ 
9,200 
8,568 
5,781 
5,798 
6,434 
3,434 
9,756 
_  25_xi20_ 
_  24j.l4l_ 
•1,538 
•  1,692 
620 
3,174 
984 
476 
2,666 
260 
4,502 
3,138 
_  I5jA2^_ 
_  34j5_4_ 

j3ao^i2 


Eggs  T)er  i_ 
_100_laye_rg.  _._J- 
~_946_  x  _  I9_7_JV 
iTumbcr 


.  1,843' 
.  1,848 
737 
4,066 
478 
2,680 
11,634 
7,S06 
_  _12,238 
_  _489_80 
15,-360 
13,312 
18,282 
9,846 
Z  -1.5,150  . 
^  _7 1,550  . 
23,696 
28,129 

18,75^ 
4,143 

7,499 
12,544 

_  _ia,ii6 . 

_  102,881 
821 
3,216 
8,126 
•  3,161 
8,072 

3,073 
5,508 
  1,656 

_  -33.633 . 

8,748 
8,116 
5,330 
5,238 
5,367 
3,016 
8,768 
 21,094 

_  _6i,222 
1,433 
1,876 

666 
2,632 

916 

510 
2,616 

250 
3,9H 
2,816 

_  _i3,_3__ 
__  _3I,lll 
358,682 


1,953 
1,884 

2,040 
1,962 
1,989 
1,908 

1,85^ 
1,782 


1,896 
1,764 
2,034 
1,890 
1,932 
1,770 

1,79^ 
1,764 


.  Tojtal  _g£s_^roHij.ced  

Thirlng;  April    iJan^to  Apr.  incl, 
I947_:_  _L9M_,!_  1942 
.  Millions . 

37 


1,836   1,812 

1,352   1,311  _ 

1,-866  1,776 

1,953  1.893 

1,818  1,776 

1,830  1,722 

1,252  _  _  1,662  _ 

1,840  _  _  1,268  _ 

1,812  1,764  • 

1,815  1,785 

1S914  1,875 

1,779  1,692 

1,818  1,806 

1,860  1,866 

1,890  _  _  1,23.3  _ 

1,345  _  _  1,821  _ 

1,896  1,722  • 

.1,785  1,785 
1?776  1,782' 
1,902        1,  866  • 
1,569  1,644' 
1,488  1,^34- 
1,449  1,410 
1,608  _  __1j360_  . 
1,662  _  _  1,653  _ 
1,782  1,797' 
1,668  1,644 
1.5^2  1,506 
1,350  1,365 
1,596  1,-635 
1,374  1,392 
1,815  1,818 
1,222  _  _  1,2^0  _ 
1,664  _  _  1,671  _ 
1,842  1,752 
1,890  1,848 
1,818  1,842 
1,770  1,770 
1,698  1,704 
1,710  1,698 
1,788  1,725 
1,782  1,860 
1,812  1,812 
1,818  1,872 
Iv223  _      1,300  _ 
1,270  _  _  1,801  _ 
.  1,283  _  _  1,264  _ 
-  28  - 


.  ■  37 
18 

89 
10 

49 
232 
125 
_  _335_ 
_  _932_ 
293 
254 
344 
198 
_  _26l_ 
_U350_ 
454 
546 
375 
79 
143 
245 
_  _267_ 


35 
33 
15 
77 
9 

47 
209 
138 
.  _313_ 
_826_ 
273 
252 

325 
170 
.  _252_ 
_lj222_ 
418  . 
502 
352 
70 

135 
234 

£5k- 


_2j.l0.9_  _l__965_ 


17 
59 
141 
61 

131 
49 
81 
_  28 
_  -5f_7_ 
164 
143 

89 
73 
103 
47 
177 


14 

57 
145 

59 

133 
44 

78 

_  __  26_ 

_  __55.6„ 

157 

133 
81 

71 
83 
42 
159 


_  _433  3i7_ 

_l_234_  _l__023_ 


28 
32 
11 
56 
17 
8 
48 

5 
82 

57 
267 


25 
35 
12 

47 
16 

9 

^5 
5 

71 

53 
_2_3_ 


_  _6il__  __  _56i_ 
J_80j_  _6*3ZQ. 


151 
145 

68 
366 

39 
200 
884 
'  486 

1,212  _ 
3,558  _ 
1,003 

838 
1,120 

662 
_  5-30  _ 
__,__5B  _ 
1,652* 
1,836 

1,173 

228 

^28 

823 
_  £93  _ 
2,033  _ 
57 

202 

479 

197 

403 

147 

252 
_'_92_ 
1,836' _ 

527 

437 

269 

229 

273 

1^3 

583 
1,^18  _ 
3,284  _ 

90 
118 
37 

190 

55 
•  28 
161 

16 
308 
203 

_  23_  _ 
2, 144  _ 


137 
136 

60 
321 

36< 
190 
819 
532 
1,164  ' 
3,395 
960 
'854 

1,079 

602 

_  225 
_,__20 
'l',574 

1,755 
1,132 

215 
446 
80  3 
__382 
6,812 
50 
193 
482 

185 
407 

133 

240 

_.' _9I 
1,281 
495 
412 
248 
207 
241 

119 
537 
1,138 

,  3,i_42 

86 
121 

39 
157 

53 

161 

27^ 
139 

.  _  898 
2 '  0  0  ** 

>lr88_ 

zfm 


f 

m 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25 » 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

BAB-^CP-5/9A7-6C70 
Permit  Ho,  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  aroid 
payment  of  postage  $3C'C 


